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unique floor beauty that won't “walk off”... 


Now, a vinyl asbestos floor tile with distinctive color 
chip styling that won’t wear away under heavy, 
concentrated traffic. The chip pattern is distributed at 
every level through the full thickness of the tile. 
Vina-Lux 800 Series costs no more than ordinary vinyl 
asbestos tile... yet delivers so much more value. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY 596-A FROST BANK BUILDING 


The Vina-Lux 800 Series can be specified for installa- 
tion over concrete — even below grade, or over wood 
subfloors. In 12 fashion-coordinated colors; 9’’x 9” 
size; $”, 3z” and 74” gauges. See Sweet’s Catalog 
or write for samples, color charts and complete 
architectural specifications — no obligation, of course. 
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A reading machine for lazy book lovers. The device was invented in 1588 and kept 
books at a proper reading angle. It was to do away with the necessity of getting up 
to reach for books. Photo courtesy Bettmann Archive, New York City. 
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Excellent fire protection was the prime reason the archi- 
tects specified Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard for this 
Treatment Building. Installed ona TDR Suspension System, 
this dense mineral-wool tile combines with the floor 
assembly to provide a 4-hour rating as required by the 
federal building code. Its noise reduction qualities are also 
of great value, as in the occupational therapy room above. 
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Adult Center Treatment Building, Crotched Mountain 
Foundation, Greenfield, N. H. Architects: Clinch, Crimp, 
Brown & Fisher, Boston, Mass. General Contractor: Caron 
Construction Co., Manchester, N. H. Acoustical Contrac- 
Entrance lobby at left. tor: Kesseli & Morse Co., Worcester, Mass. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 


TECHNICAL DATA: u. L. RATED: Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard offers one- to four-hour rated fire protection 
for structural components. SAVES MONEY, CONSTRUCTION TIME: Up to 30¢ per sq. ft. by eliminating intermediate 
fire protection; often earns lower insurance rates; up to two months’ time through dry installation. SUSPENSION 
SYSTEMS: For tile: TDR, Zee; for new Lay-In units (24” x 24” x 5/8” and 24” x 48" x 5/8”): Fire Guard grid 
system. CHOICE OF DESIGNS: Fissured (shown), Classic, Full Random. For full information, call your Acoustical 
Contractor, your Armstrong District Office, or write Armstrong Cork Co., 4210 Sage Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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AIA JOURNAL 


Letters 


Culture of the City 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


I have read with much interest in the June issue 
of the Journal the record of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention sessions dealing with its main subject en- 
titled “Culture of the City.” This includes the 
initial papers presented by Bruno Zevi and Lewis 
Mumford, and the following pages dealing with 
the question and answer periods which followed 
the papers, including the student question periods. 

Various statements by the two principal speak- 
ers, in their original papers as well as in their 
answers to questions, leave me confused as to 
their objectives. Mr Zevi urges the profession to 
take the initiative and solve the urban problem. 
He suggests that: 

“The City is still there, strong and alive, main- 
taining its social and cultural functions, but it is 
looking for a new urban form which has nothing 
to do with the old one, because the new urban 
form is dynamic, sizeless and continuous.” 

Apparently he is asking us in the architectural 
profession to invent this “new urban form.” How- 
ever, a little later he says: 

“The best cities—where the town plans had 
been applied—are the ones where you find a dic- 
tator over them. That is why I am so against 
Brasilia—all static and just artificially imposed.” 

In Brasilia the authorities, including presumably 
the assistance of the local planning and design 
professions, started from scratch with a vacant 
site and built a complete city according to such 
basic principles as were agreed upon. That seems 
to be an ultimate action which Mr Zevi asks our 
professions to perform. But when it is done, by 
a strange combination of circumstances, he says 
he is against it, “all static and just artificially im- 
posed.” 

At one point Mr Zevi said, however: 

“  . because the structure of the new town, 
no matter how big, is so far away from the char- 
acter and the structure of the old town that we 
have to find a new form. If we found a new form 
for it this probably will be good also for a town 
of 5 million inhabitants.” 

This indicates he is conceiving a completely new 
form suitable for a city of any dimension, but 
brushes off Brasilia, a modest attempt at such an 
objective. 

I am opposed to city planning on any such basis. 
I also believe there is no such thing as the final 
“best city plan.” No two cities are alike. Cities of 
any substantial size are all suffering from the 


same long list of problems and the best solution 
will be different in each case. 

Cities are much like individuals in that they 
have grown up during their youth and adult years 
and the result is due to their environment, physical 
and human. Many, probably most, were originally 
settled in relation to a sea coast or a river, even 
in the agricultural open spaces. They grew as a 
result of the complex of human activities and 
needs as they developed over the years. Decisions 
were instinctive in the early years in the efforts 
of the citizens to solve new problems they had 
never before met. 

Out of those early efforts, whether we are talk- 
ing about Ferrara in Italy or New Orleans, many 
cities developed community values and architec- 
tural charm of acknowledged merit. They also, 
in practically every case, developed, in varying 
degrees, their slums and depreciated areas and 
as an accumulated result we have gradually, in 
recent years, developed a national effort aiming 
at Urban Rehabilitation with varying degrees of 
intensity. 

There is no such thing, within the range of my 
imagination, as “a new urban form.” No city ever 
built could see at its start what it would need to 
look like a hundred years later. At one point Mr 
Mumford referred to: 

“|. . the importance of small, coherent iden- 
tifiable units which will not change very rapidly, 
which will be in their place today and will be in 
the same place ten years hence.” 

No change of significance ever took place in 
such a short period of time. 

The development of cities in all countries has 
been affected by international relations, wars, eco- 
nomic competitions, migrations of populations for 
many different reasons, natural catastrophies such 
as floods and earthquakes, and economic condi- 
tions have often been controlling factors in the 
slowing up or the speeding up of community ac- 
tivity and growth; and as our cities continue to 
increase in population these economic factors in- 
crease in their potentialities for “boom or bust.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that sound commu- 
nity planning for the future is a vital element in 
any city administration, and there is ample evi- 
dence that the planning professions have given it 
a vast amount of free as well as remunerated 
service. That is where the decisions need to be 
made, in each community, on the basis of its own 
special needs, with very little hope that benefit 
will result from the special decisions arrived at 
in other communities, or in the development of 
any “new urban form” invented by some distant 
genius. 


(Continued on p. 10) 
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(*) Masonic Home Chapel, Fort Worth 


EXPOSED AGGREGATES 
for PRE-CAST SURFACES 


Successful use of this finish requires aggregates 
on which architects may rely for color, for struc- 
tural and bonding strength and for impermea- 
bility. 

The cost of exposed aggregate is but a small 
percentage of the cost per square foot of the 
finished product. Still, it is just as important to 
specify clearly what aggregates the architect is 
entitled to have in the work, as it is to see that 
the work is done by reliable manufacturers. 


Colonna and Company of Colorado has been 
crushing Suprema Aggregates in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies for 26 years. For the past 8 
years it has specialized in crushing the following: 
(*) Suprema Flamingo Quartz 
Suprema Siskin Green 
Suprema Black Obsidian 
Suprema Milky Quartz 
Suprema Blue Granite 
Suprema Pink Granite 
Suprema Light Gray Granite 
Suprema Garni Green 
Suprema Royal Spar 
Suprema Paxi Gray Granite 
Recent installations in which Suprema Exposed Aggre- 
gates have been used are: 
(*) MASONIC HOME CHAPEL, Fort Worth 
Architects: Broad and Nelson, Dallas 
Mfg. by : McDonald Cut Stone Co., Fort Worth 
FLINT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, Flint, Michigan 
Architects: Engineers-Linn Smith & Associates, 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Mfg. by: Pre-Cast Concrete Co., Marysville, Michigan 
Panel Engineering Corp., Troy, Michigan 
For further information and samples, write to: 


COLONNA & COMPANY OF COLORADO, INC. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 


Letter S (Continued) 


And if the architectural genius of 1630 had 
been given a map of the terrain as it then existed 
he would have wasted his time trying to determine 
a conception of what Boston should look like in 
1800 when it had acquired a population of 25,000, 
or in 1900 with a population of 560,000. 

Cities grow, they are not designed at the start. 

I don’t agree with Mr Mumford when he says: 

“.. . As soon as you spread people out in end- 
less suburbs the reality of the City disappears.” 

Families with young children growing up need 
open space, trees, grass and the amenities that 
suburbs, if well laid out, can provide. A home 
doesn’t need to be in sight of the City Hall for 
the family to be conscious of the “reality of the 
City.” I do agree with Mr Mumford’s objection 
to putting families into “enormous high-rise build- 
ings,” and any one who interprets that as a criti- 
cism of the buildings being built in the West End 
development, in Boston is quite correct in doing 
so. 

I don’t think Mr Mumford really intends to 
“forget about the damn motor cars,” at least not 
when studying the transportation needs of a com- 
munity. When, however, these have been reason- 
ably laid out and the more intimate elements of 
the various areas in between them are being 
planned, then Mr Mumford’s thought about the 
intimate human relationship that should be nour- 
ished are of great value. I echo his feelings ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“Who among us would boast, looking at one of 
our high-rise projects anywhere—and pretend for 
a moment that it is an esthetic experience?” 

His reference to “the little green walkways” 
that he hopes will begin to thread through the 
older quarters of Philadelphia, “and finally, I 
hope, through every quarter,” indicates his em- 
phasis on the need of consideration for these inti- 
mate human relationships in the midst of areas 
devoted to industry or business routines as well as 
in residential areas. These cannot be invented in 
“a new urban form,” they have to be planned as 
intimate elements of a developing city, by its resi- 
dents in an affectionate service of its community 
life. 

Mr Zevi’s comments on the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum as suggesting the concept of the new urban 
plan are completely unintelligible to me. Why a 
completely strange curved structure should suggest 
the future city while a normal rectangular struc- 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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THE NEW ARMSTRONG PRODUCT CENTER IS IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK (60.4 
West 49th Street, Rockefeller Center) Armstrong Architect-Builder Consultants and 
acoustical experts are on hand to give you technical information and suggest new 
design and functional possibilities for the newest developments in acoustical ceilings, 
resilient floors, and vinyl wall coverings. Our color consultants and decorators are also 
available to give you detailed information on interior planning. Open 9-5, Mon.-Fri. Foran | 
appointment, call JU 2-3700. 


(Aymstrong FLOORS and CEILINGS 


“Art comes to you 
proposing frankly to 
give nothing but the 
highest quality to 
your moments as 
they pass.” 


— Walter Pater in 
“The Renaissance” 
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Bettmann Archive 


Art in architecture is a complex endeavor. Many ideas 
and many practical considerations must be combined to 
achieve the quality of conception and execution necessary 
to the fulfillment of this art. Each material component 
must meet the standards of quality established by the 
architect, and must maintain that quality as the years pass 
—or another opportunity for true art in architecture will 
have been lost. 

In order to meet the architect’s highest standards, the 
Quality Verification Council of the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute has undertaken a program of quality research and 
certification. The QV program provides for unannounced 
inspections by an independent consultant to verify the con- 
tinuing capability of participating companies to meet the 
established QV standards. 

As a result, the architect may specify Quality Verified 
architectural porcelain enamel from any certified member 
of the QV Council. “Nothing but the highest quality” —and 
the most lasting—is authorized to bear the QV label. 
Certified members of the Quality Verification Council currently 
include: ATLAS ENAMELING CO., INC., St. Louis, Mo.; CALORIC 
APPLIANCE CORP., Architectural Porcelain Div., Topton, Pa.; CHAL- 
LENGE STAMPING & PORCELAIN CO., Grand Haven, Mich.; DAVID- 
SON ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., Lima, Ohio; THE ERIE ENAMELING 
CO., Erie, Pa; ERVITE CORPORATION, Erie, Pa.; INDUSTRIAL 
ENAMELING Div., Industrial Electric, Inc., 
New Orleans, La.; INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MFG. CO., Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 
McAX CORPORATION, McGregor, Texas; 
SEAPORCEL METALS, INC., Long Island 


City, N. Y; WOLVERINE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE QUALITY VERIFICATION COUNCIL 
A Service of the Porcelain Enamel Institute 1145 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Letters (continues) 


ture does not, is something that can be explained 
only in terms of the individual imagination. To 
me, the Guggenheim Museum suggests almost 
everything that a museum and a city plan should 
not be. 

Herein, it seems to me, lies the essential differ- 
ence in the philosophies of our two speakers. Mr 
Zevi seems to conceive of a theoretical city. Mr 
Mumford thinks of a city in its human terms. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, FAIA 
Boston, Mass 


The Piccadilly Affair 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

The August issue of the Journal performed a 
valuable service in publishing Carl Barefoot’s in- 
teresting and important account, “The Piccadilly 
Affair.” My only regret was that it was not longer 
and even more fully documented. To this I add 
your own useful comments on the Grand Central 
bowling alley project, no doubt because I share 
your opinion of the concourse space. But the Pan- 
American disaster gets off perhaps a little too light- 
ly. Why don’t you publish a candid documentary 
account of this sequence of events, like the one 
you have done for remote piccadilly? In London 
the cause was won, in New York it was lost, but 
the lessons might be equally useful. 

JOHN E. BURCHARD, Dean 
School of Humanities and 
Social Science, MIT 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

Concerning the Piccadilly affair, I do not see 
why they got so excited about it. Perhaps the il- 
luminated revolving crane was too much, even for 
them. English cities are like ours in their mediocre 
architecture and lack of overall planning, but they 
are much uglier than American cities, due to abuse 
of illuminated signs. Apparently they have no laws 
to control this, though most American cities do. I 
have not been in England for many years, but I re- 
member how the ugliness of their cities shocked 
me, due to this cause. Apparently there has been 
no improvement, witness the picture on page 
twenty-eight of the August Journal, than which 
nothing could be much worse. This is the next 
block to the Monico site, as is shown by the pic- 
ture on page twenty-nine. Apparently Sir William 
Holford is trying to clean up both of these eye- 
sores. More power to him. 

JOHN J. KLABER 
Huntington, NY 
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CEILING-FLOOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


PRODUCTS 


(1) Natural Fissured Wood deck. r 
over wood joists 


: i (2) Plaid 


an 


, j $ (3) Striated Concrete deck 


over steel bar joists 


2 P 
* All above are 12” x 12”, square-edge, © he 
kerfed for concealed H & T suspension system 
3 ; Concrete deck 
p (4) Tiffany over steel bar joists ; 
I 12” x 12”, tongue and groove, 


>a i kerfed for concealed Z-runner suspension system 
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News 


Copper and Brass Awards 


The fourth annual awards program to honor 
outstanding architectural applications of copper, 
brass or bronze has been announced by the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, trade association 
of the US copper mill industry. First prize winner 
will receive $500 and a bronze trophy to be pre- 
sented at the Association’s annual meeting next 
May. A similar award also is given in a non- 
architectural category. 

Entries can be architectural designs (commer- 
cial, residential or other), new engineering con- 
cepts, or other creative developments in archi- 
tecture and construction that involve use of the 
copper metals. 

In previous years, CABRA awards have been 
given for Mies van der Rohe’s bronze-sheathed 
Seagram Building, Minoru Yamasaki’s air termi- 
nal in St Louis, and two distinctive church de- 
signs of architects Arthur G. Odell, Jr and Hugh 
Moore Jr. 

Entries for the current competition must be 
submitted no later than March 31, 1962. Entry 
forms providing full details are now available from 
the Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, NY. 


1962 Building Products Register 

An increase of forty per cent in content and 
usefulness and a decrease of forty per cent in price 
to members will mark the 1962 Edition of the 
AIA Building Products Register, to be published 
by the AIA on January 1. 

Samuel E. Lunden, FAIA, Committee Chairman, 
disclosed that product categories have been ex- 
panded from eighteen to twenty-four, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 abstracts of pertinent ASA, ASTM, 
Federal Specifications, Department of Commerce, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, and other standards 
will be included in the 1962 Register. 

“We are extremely pleased to announce, at the 
same time, that the original subscription price of 
$25 for the 1960 Register will be reduced to $15 
for members for the 1962 reference book,” Mr 
Lunden said. “More than this, we are now able to 
offer 30-day trial subscriptions of the Register to 
all previous subscribers and to all known AIA 
offices. The Committee believes that every AIA 
member is entitled to examine the Register and 
purchase it at a popular price.” 

The prime value of the Register to architects, 
Mr Lunden pointed out, is that its use increases 
staff productivity and substantially reduces the 
time spent in gathering factual data to make prod- 


uct analyses and selections. It also serves as a 
valuable reference in settling “or equal” disputes 
and selecting equal products, he said. Many new 
products and products being readied for the 
market will be listed in the 1962 Register. 

The Register does not compete with or substi- 
tute for any other reference work. It is the only 
single source of information from which compara- 
tive analysis of product criteria and performance 
can be made. The contents of the 1962 Register 
have been greatly revised and many important 
improvements made in the interests of the user. 

Copies of the 1962 Edition will be mailed on a 
30-day trial offer to all first-edition (1960) sub- 
scribers shortly after publication. All architects’ 
offices may take advantage of this same offer. To 
be certain your office receives its copy, please 
notify the Building Products Registry Service, 
American Institute of Architects, 1735 New York 
Avenue, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


RPI Has Adjustable Classroom 


An experimental classroom seating 100 is being 
built by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute under 
the direction of the School of Architecture to find 
and demonstrate the maximum use of instructional 
aids and media in college teaching. It is expected 
to have a national influence in the design of such 
facilities. 

With ceilings and walls adjustable in height and 
shape, the classroom will permit the experimenters 
to test the whole range of form, shape, character 
of materials, equipment and fixtures, air condi- 
tioning and other environmental conditions. It will 
be complete by February and ready for thorough 
evaluation by actual classes in selected subjects. 

The experimental classroom is being built in 
the transept of a large chapel building acquired 
by RPI in extending the campus. It is being con- 
structed of non-permanent materials so that re- 
visions of the interior space may be readily 
effected during the three of four years in which 
the experiment will be carried on. The panelized 
ceiling, suspended from two large trusses, can 
be raised or lowered to find the configuration 
most conducive to proper acoustics and lighting. 
The walls, which are non-bearing, can be relocated 
and changed as found desirable. The seating, on 
stepped platforms, is so framed as to permit the 
changing of arrangement. Both front and rear 
projection equipment will permit the development 
and evaluation of the most effective aids for in- 
struction in each particular subject. 

The location of the projection screens, tele- 
vision monitors and chalkboards determines the 
carefully planned area for optimum viewing. The 
instructor will have also such aids as an overhead 
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projector, audio recording and playback equip- 
ment and movable demonstration tables. Much of 
the equipment will be under the teacher’s remote 
control and may be set up in advance for use 
at the desired time. Lighting will be under his 
control to afford the exact level of illumination 
required at any specific time. Students will be 
seated in fixed pedestal swivel chairs behind con- 
tinuous writing surfaces. 

The original concept for the classroom was de- 
veloped in a national study undertaken by Rens- 
selaer’s School of Architecture through a grant 
of $50,000 from the Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, Inc, New York City. With advice of 
authorities from five other universities and col- 
leges, basic design data was developed and used 
as a guide in building the experimental classroom. 
Its effectiveness will be subject to continuing eval- 
uation by those using it, by RPI’s Educational Re- 
search Council and by the project staff, including 
Wayne F. Koppes, AIA, Alan C. Green and Mor- 
ton C. Gassman of the architecture faculty. 


Information Sought 


The AIA Research Department, in collabora- 
tion with the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, is beginning a study of residential 
schools for the blind to be published in the tech- 
nical section of the Journal early in 1962. Good 
examples of recent work in this field by members, 
including plans, building programs and photos are 
needed. Such information may be sent directly to 
the AIA Research Department, 1735 New York 
Avenue, NW, Washington 6. 


From the President 


“Many of you have heard me say that the ar- 
chitect must broaden his horizons if we are to con- 
tinue to occupy the place of influence in the build- 
ing of our country and world that we now enjoy. 
I have said that we must grasp the total purposes 
for which the structure is intended, and surely the 
climate within the building is of major importance 
in how well our solutions fulfill the needs. 

“Airconditioning is not well-understood by 
many architects, and as a result we tend to shy 
away from it leaving it to the engineer. At our 
request, our affiliate, Producers’ Council, has come 
up with a new seminar program, designed specifi- 
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cally for architects, to show some of the problems 
of less than satisfactory airconditioning installa- 
tion, how these could have been avoided many 
times by our consideration of the causes as shown, 
and to show some of the fundamental principles 
of airconditioning. It is neither overly technical, 
nor commercial. It is highly educational and well 
within the grasp of the architect. You can’t see this 
program and not make a more intelligent approach 
to the design problems you face daily.” 

More than 2000 architects and their mechani- 
cal engineers have participated in the Producers’ 
Council Air Conditioning Seminar to date. 

Since many who were unable to attend the first 
showing in their city now wish to participate, Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Inc is making the materials and 
personnel available for additional programs. Con- 
sult your AIA-PC Committee or write: The Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Inc, 2029 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. 


Fellowship Announced 


For the sixth consecutive year, The Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation will award two-year graduate 
fellowships in the field of city planning and urban 
renewal. 

James T. Griffin, president of the Foundation, 
has announced that applications for fellowships for 
the 1962 Fall term now are being accepted. 

Each fellowship includes a grant of up to $3,000 
a year to the student and an unrestricted grant of 
$1,000 a year to the school where the Foundation 
fellow studies. 

A minimum of ten fellowships — including re- 
newals — will be awarded for the 1962-63 aca- 
demic year. 

Prospective fellows must submit applications, 
available from the Foundation at 3333 W. Ar- 
thington St., Chicago, Illinois, to the schools of 
their choice by February 1, 1962. Announcement 
of the winners will be made by the Foundation 
in March. 

Robert D. Calkins, President of the Brookings 
Institution; Martin Meyerson, Vice President of 
the American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods, and Dennis O’Harrow, Executive Director 
of the American Society of Planning Officials, 
form the committee which will select the 1962 
Foundation fellows. 

Designed to increase the flow of trained person- 
nel into urban renewal and city planning, the Sears 
Foundation fellowship program is administered by 
the Foundation in cooperation with ACTION and 
the American Society of Planning Officials. 


REVERBERATIONS: 


Landscape 
Interpretation 
and the 


Planning 


Arts 


by Patrick Horsbrugh 


Since Professor Horsbrugh’s address, as delivered, was much too 
long for full-length presentation in the AIA Journal, we regretfully, 
although with due gratitude, reprint the above condensation, ap- 
proved by the author, from the October issue of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, the Journal of the ASLA. 


Journal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Editor attended the ASLA con- 
vention, and was struck with the strength and the 
clarity of Professor Horsbrugh’s challenge. Although 
addressed to landscape architects, it should be read 
by all the planning professions. Directly provocative 
to architects, and critical of recent statements made 
by President Will, it is never unfair and always good- 
humored. Second Vice President Hunter was present, 
and made a good reply for the AlA—and the next 
day the two gentlemen went off sight-seeing together! 

Professor Horsbrugh is a British-trained architect- 
planner, and has done work on London Town Plan- 
ning, the Federal capitals of Pakistan and Burma, and 
has traveled as a lecturer, critic and writer. He is also 
a ubiquitous and engaging personality. 


> The conflicting demands for space to accom- 
modate all that must now be carried on have 
shown the urgent need for a vastly greater com- 
prehensiveness of thought and knowledge of land- 
scape. Something in the nature of a crusade is 
now necessary to galvanize the attention and to 
direct the efforts of individuals and of govern- 
ments alike to a state of religious fervor in regard 
for the earth, the waters, and the atmosphere. 

The visual confusion of our envirium can fairly 
be described as tumultuous, and in our ever- 
desperate search for peace, we seek relief from 
things seen no less than from uproar. Because of 
the essential continuity of landscape, our answer 
must lie in an appreciation of the entire earth as 
one continuous or united ecology. 

The explosive expansion of populations, to- 
gether with scientific developments, have quite 
naturally brought about specializations which 
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Adapted from an address delivered to the 62nd Annual Meeting of the American Society of Landscape Architects, at 


Boulder, Colorado, on July 10th. Mr Horsbrugh is Associate Professor of Architecture at the University of Nebraska 


have, in turn, become more intense and more 
diverse. But the professional role which we, as 
landscape architects, should be seeking to estab- 
lish is nothing less than that of land-use co-ordina- 
tion in totality. 

Who, other than the landscape interpreter, can 
be expected to assess the relative merits of diverse 
and multiple claims for every habitable acre, for 
every gallon of sweet water? Can a planner per- 
form such a task? Can the economist comprehend 
unseen values? Can the politician placate the 
natural forces? Can the sociologist assimilate the 
issues and construe conclusions satisfying to the 
spirit as well as to the service of society? 

We who ponder on such matters must surely 
agree that those trained to practice in the various 
aspects of land usage are woefully equipped to 
comprehend the effects of what they do. Yet when 
I call for the landscape architect to become a 
land-use co-ordinator in totality, it is with full 
knowledge that he is neither sufficiently trained 
nor prepared to shoulder such responsibilities 
today. 

The scale of his present operations accords with 
the demands society lays upon him, and his tech- 
nical training is sufficient for such conditions. My 
recommendation, then, is made upon the basis of 
potentiality. 


Characteristics of a Land-Conscious Designer 


It must be recognized at once, and with hu- 
mility, that landscape architects are a small band 
of devotees, neither holding political power nor 
having financial influence. Nor are we continually 
claiming public attention by dispute and dem- 
onstration. 

Today the landscape architect is called upon 
to sustain the architect and the planner, at their 
behest providing remedial measures for situations 
he did not contrive and in conditions that he 
would have advised against had his opinion been 
sought at the beginning. It is clear that the land- 
scape interpreter cannot work to the best effect 
in such circumstances. The decision must be made 
as to whether the profession is to be contented 
with the minor role of decorator or whether the 
pressing urgencies will beckon us forward to 
assume the control that technically is ours by logic 
and right. 

In timely realization that more is required of 
the architect, Mr Will declared: 

“I hold that the architectural profession should 
assume responsibility for nothing less than the 


nation’s man-made environment, including the 
use of land, water and air, an environment in 
harmony with the aspirations of man.” 

We can applaud the breadth and power of this 
expression, for as champions of landscape, we are 
well able to appreciate the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and also the extent of the claim. Assistance 
from the other professions is enlisted with the 
proposal for the establishment of an Academy of 
Environmental Arts, but the inverted arrangement 
of planning and landscape under the patronage of 
architecture seems to be implied. 

If we elect to follow the latter course, and I 
believe we must, then we are confronted at once 
with the need for re-adjustments in the concepts 
of what a landscape architect is, what he can do, 
and above all, what the need for his services is. 

The basis of professional regard is established 
in the schools, and is continued by the interrela- 
tionships with other specialist fields of learning 
and practice. The current system of landscape 
education is trifling in scale, struggling in effect, 
and so out of accord with the demands of the 
moment that there is justification for the greatest 
possible effort, combined with the allied profes- 
sions, to readjust the whole concept of territorial 
planning education. 


Professional Vacuum 


There is, today, a growing professional aware- 
ness that with specialization, justified and unavoid- 
able, there comes also diversification, and the 
interrelationships of the allied design professions 
is inevitably weakened. It is imperative that these 
divisive conditions be countered by the deliberate 
cultivation of broader intellects which could exer- 
cise influence and control more in proportion 
to the scale of developments. 

Philip Will, the President of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, recently raised this very issue 
in the AJA Journal: He pleaded for the cultivation 
of architectural statesmanship, for the creation of 
grand strategy, and for more assured co-ordina- 
tion between the participants, technical, profes- 
sional and political.* 

In my own exploration of the subject, I have 
pleaded, since 1957, the urgent need for states- 
manship under the name of omnitecture. An om- 
nitect may be an architect, an entrepreneur, or 
someone otherwise cultivated in creative planning. 
But first and foremost, he must have the instincts 


*“State Of The Profession,” AIA Journal, January, February, 
April, 1961 


for and be trained in landscape comprehension. 
I maintain, with respect, that the architect, as 
presently trained, without a basic course in land- 
scape comprehension, is not equipped for the 
responsibilities of statesmanship. Those archi- 
tects who do possess such prowess have received 
it as a natural gift. Such men of exceptional 
ability are too rare to include in generalizations. 


Revision of Curriculum 


Schools of architecture have nearly always pro- 
vided the atmosphere and the accommodation for 
instruction in landscape, first by incidental lec- 
tures, then by regular courses, and sometimes even 
by the establishment of small departments. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that the “subsidiary” char- 
acter of landscape design should have become 
accepted as proper and the subject be maintained 
in minor status. 

In brief, the impression prevails that those who 
are insufficiently adroit to calculate stresses and 
moments in structural members may find scope 
for their lesser talents in the assessment of popu- 
lation densities, while those who are too frail to 
contend with the political implications of plan- 
ning may be better employed in the disposition 
of shrubs. 

Thus, the descending scale from architecture, 
the “mother art,” through planning, regional, 
urban, and economic, all so delightfully vague, 
to landscape, that process of “make do and 
mend,” of “filling in the gaps between,” has grown 
and has come to be accepted as normal. 

I can speak with feeling in respect of these steps 
for I sought to proceed in the opposite direction. 
Having taken a course in architectural design, I 
wanted to know wherein all this might fit and 
undertook a shorter course in planning. The effect 
of this was merely to extend my curiosity concern- 
ing the character, siting and geography of the em- 
bracing scene. 

Each time a change of course was made, I 
found that the prestige became less, even though 
the numbers engaged were fewer and the impor- 
tance of the subject itself was undoubtedly greater. 


Inverted Values 


Is it not clear that our sense of proportion has 
become seriously distorted? However great items 
of architecture may be in themselves, they cannot 
be anything other than details of a scene, whether 
it be urban, rural or marine. No matter how im- 
portant a city may become, its vitality depends 
upon the geography in which it grows. 

If the architects’ claim to professional leader- 
ship is supported by those concerned with land- 
scape, the present subsidiary position of the pro- 
fession will be acknowledged and maintained. 


I would point out here that Mr Will’s claim for 
responsibility is limited to the “nation’s man-made 
environment” only. What of the larger scene, those 
areas not yet intensively occupied? Surely there 
exists no sound basis for the subdivision of the 
landscape into man-made environment and that 
which has yet to be occupied and exploited. Land- 
scape, like time, is indivisible. It can be measured; 
it cannot be divided. 

It is not my intention to stir professional ani- 
mosities, but since we are all in a state of change 
amounting to turmoil, I would suggest that we 
emerge from the shadows and attempt to redress 
the malbalance whereby the specialization of 
architecture predominates. 

No composition can be effective if it consists of 
an assembly of details, no matter how nearly per- 
fect the individual details may be. Flora and fauna 
accord with the region; the alternative is arti- 
ficiality. In the redemption of environment, we 
are concerned with grand strategy. Quality in 
minutae will avail us nothing if comprehension of 
the whole is lacking. 

Mr Will has taken the lead in raising the sub- 
ject of the deplorable state of the man-made 
environment. His alarm is justified, but his scale 
is less than full measure. We should respond to 
his challenge with speed, with good humor, and 
with ideas of our own. Mr Will presses his chal- 
lenge by asking, “To whom can the public look 
for help, for guidance, for vision: to the realtor? 
the developer? the politician?” When Mr Will then 
declares, “The answer must be: the architect,” 
he is, by implication, provoking those of us who 
consider that the training now available for in- 
tending architects, planners, and for landscape 
interpreters, to be distinctly deficient, to make 
recommendations. It is in response to this chal- 
lenge that I submit the sketch of a program of 
landscape training that I am proposing for con- 
sideration in Canada. 


Reversal of Scholastic Emphasis 


A bid may be made, I believe, to reverse the 
prevailing emphasis in the academic training of 
architects, planners and landscape designers from 
design fashion to siting and ensemble. It must 
surely be recognized that anyone whose career 
will be concerned with land-usage and construc- 
tion should be imbued with the fullest sense of 
landscape values compatible with the instincts of 
the individual, and within the time available. 

The following cardinal points illustrate the 
reversal of emphasis I consider to be so necessary: 

1 The full course is to be seven years long. 

2 The first eighteen months would be devoted 
wholly to landscape comprehension. It would not 
be possible to proceed to other “specialized” 
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courses unless this course, fundamental to all 
forms of territorial planning, were undertaken. 
(“Completed” would be a wholly misleading word 
in this context.) I plead that all land-using spec- 
ialties should share in common a basic course in 
landscape concerned with the fundamentals of 
land-form and its interpretation, whereby some 
understanding of water, of vegetation and of cli- 
matic conditions may be gained. 

3 This introductory course in landscape com- 
prehension would be followed by eight comple- 
mentary courses of major specializations dealing 
with various aspects of land occupation and usage. 
These courses are arranged in pairs for reasons 
which should be self-evident, and they depend 
on the sciences shown in brackets: 

Landscape design and Hydrography (clima- 
tology and Geomorphology ) 

Regional Planning and Urban Renewal (Eco- 
nomic Geography ) 

Political Economy and Planning Law (Soci- 
ology) 

Architecture and Transportation (Engineer- 
ing) 

It is intended that each of these individual 
courses should follow a curriculum which may be 
familiar already. It is essential that they should be 
concurrent, since interchange between these par- 
allel courses would clearly be advantageous. 

4 It is taken for granted that the element of 
time would be included in all these concurrent 
courses, and that the teaching of the ever-presence 
of history would provide the binding threads 
between the related subjects, in complement to 
the common basis of each in the nature of 
landscape. 

It will be seen at once that architecture is not 
the rallying point, as hitherto, but is based where 
foundations may be reasonably expected, upon 
landscape understanding, and is bracketed by 
the regional and urban conditions of which this 
specialization forms a detail. 

Further, like the landscape itself, regional and 
urban conditions are in constant change, and 
possess vitality in a rather different degree than 
architecture, which, as a form of containment, is 
essentially passive in that the adaptability of 
buildings is limited and the effects of age are 
restricting. A city outlives its structures, having 
a self-sustaining and recreating capacity, if it 
remains effective economically; structures outlive 
their cities only rarely and for exceptional reasons. 
The relative passivity of buildings must therefore 
be recognized and allowances made; hence the 
deliberate juxtaposition of architecture with trans- 
portation. 

Transportation is used here to mean both phys- 
ical movement and the routes of movement, not 


only of people and commodities but of lines of 
power, pipelines of supplies, and communica- 
tions as well. 

It seems strange indeed that the form and 
effect of transport systems, which are such ex- 
tensive land-users and dividers, which exert such 
a visual influence upon the envirium, and upon 
which all economies are now sustained, have 
received so little attention at professional and 
academic levels. The study of systems of transport 
in respect of landscape and land use, and espe- 
cially the problems of co-ordination between these 
changing systems, is now indispensable to any 
effective review of regional and urban planning, 
and especially of architecture. 


Landscape the Common Basis 


In making these four proposals for revising the 
established form of architectural training, and in 
placing architecture among departments of plan- 
ning, I am pleading that training in landscape 
should become the basis of all these interrelated 
and specialist disciplines, and that landscape no 
longer be regarded as an ultimate adjunct, taken 
or not as individual time and convenience allow. 
Instead, I pray that the order be reversed and that 
landscape comprehension be recognized as funda- 
mental to all territorial planning disciplines. 

It may seem to some that any call of landscape 
architects to advance themselves as the logical 
co-ordinators of the elements of the inhabited 
scene, and as arbitors of what shall-be-done in 
the regions yet to be occupied, is quite prepos- 
terous and wholly self-indulgent. This may be so, 
for we are few, our works are relatively little 
known, our potentialities are virtually unsought, 
and we would have much prejudice to overcome 
from kindred professions. 


Wearied Laymen 


Yet I do not feel that I am raising a fruitless 
appeal. In recent “reverberations” with laymen, I 
find that they are wearied with the subject of 
architecture, which, in general, fails to inspire 
and hold respect; they are utterly perplexed upon 
the matter of transportation; and they are plain 
overwhelmed by the problems of planning. 

They do respond, however, and immediately, 
to any reference to landscape. This is something 
which is instinctively felt to be important, some- 
thing which is lacking, something restorative. 

I believe, therefore, that we have at least public 
sympathy and yearning at our disposal if we can 
fire imagination by some demonstration of our 
concern and of our capacity. Educational refur- 
bishment is our next step. < 


Excerpts from the Reply to Professor Horsbrugh 
Made by AIA 2nd Vice President James M. 
Hunter, FAIA at the ASLA Convention 


b> I am deeply moved by what Professor Hors- 
brugh said yesterday. 

First of all, I find myself in agreement as well 
as in disagreement with his statements, but when 
I try to analyze my points of disagreement, I find 
them largely to be semantic and find myself per- 
suaded by his ideas but not his words. 

Since the professor challenged my “Boss,” I 
feel obliged to defend him, for he implies that the 
President of The American Institute of Architects 
is encouraging his profession to “trespass into 
yours.” Believe me, I know Phil Will well and 
this is farthest from his thoughts. My profession 
has no intention of gobbling up yours or any 
other profession. We are, however, deeply con- 
cerned with the condition of our total human en- 
vironment, the interplay of the design professions 
charged with the creation of that environment, 
and the results we of the design professions are 
attaining or rather failing to attain. 

This needs leadership and neither Phil Will, nor 
I, nor the Board of Directors of The American 
Institute of Architects are stupid enough to believe 
that leadership can be assigned. Leadership must 
be earned and it matters little whether it is exer- 
cised by an architect, by a landscape architect, by 
a planner, or by whomever in the design profes- 
sions is capable of attaining the respect, goodwill 
and cooperation of his fellow professionals. 

As long as we operate independently and al- 
most competitively with one another, the total 
environment will remain segmented and catch-as- 
catch-can. 

Perhaps it’s time we kicked down all the little 
white fences between the design professions and 
began again to think in terms of what we can 
contribute to this total environment, instead of 
what we will be paid for our contribution. 

With the fences gone perhaps we will then be- 
come unified as is the medical profession. 

They, too, faced just such a problem. I submit 
that your own personal doctor is probably a gen- 
eral practitioner, a diagnostician. I can see no 
loss of stature, no loss of professionalism for the 
surgeon as a member of your doctor’s team, nor 
the heart specialist, the gynecologist, nor any of 
the other specializations of medicine, to cooperate 
with and perhaps through the generalist. 

Conceive of the design professions in just such 
a clinical association. Perhaps the architect is the 
generalist—the diagnostician—the doctor, who co- 
operates with and brings together the team of all 
professionals where needed. 


The American Institute of Architects is demon- 
strating leadership and we intend to continue; in- 
tend to do it in the spirit of goodwill, cooperation, 
and thoughtful, knowledgeable strategy. 

Your Board of Directors granted me an hour of 
their time during their pre-convention Board 
Meeting. I brought to them a proposal whereby 
The American Institute of Architects might create 
a professional affiliate membership category open 
to landscape achitects so that those of you who 
wished might take advantage of that membership, 
take part in our programs and become a part of a 
forum for the discussion and solution of our mu- 
tual problems; and hoped that you, also will create 
a professional affiliate membership so that we 
architects may benefit by your activity. 

I also brought to your Board’s attention the 
need for more joint efforts in influencing our edu- 
cational system so that all of the design profes- 
sions could have a common educational base, be 
trained together, and have an opportunity during 
our university careers to learn of the potential, 
capacity and the abilities of the sister professions. 

I also brought to your Board a proposal which 
we are seriously considering in terms of the con- 
struction of a center for the environmental arts in 
Washington in which our own national secretariat 
would be housed, with office space available for 
rental for your secretariat and the secretariat of 
any and all of the design professions who are in- 
volved with this human environment. 

Obviously, your Board was in no position to 
act immediately on these three items but I was 
given to understand that they were seriously con- 
sidering them and I am persuaded that they are 
from the penetrating, thoughtful questions which 
were asked of me in regard to them. 

It is my understanding that you have or are 
appointing a committee for your profession which 
will parallel the work of our Committee on the 
Profession. Since I was privileged to chair that com- 
mittee, I offer to you any and all of our findings 
and any assistance we can offer you along this line. 

As professions are bound together, your pro- 
fession and my profession, there are far stronger 
ties in the interest of total environment than when 
we are separated by the fences which we ourselves 
create. I feel them to be imaginative and I am 
sure that any of you who have worked with archi- 
tects on a team contributing to the total picture 
will recall that it was one of the most exciting 
experiences you could have and that when the 
conferences were through and the job completed, 
no one could really tell what his own contribution 
was, what the contribution of the other profession 
was, or who made it. It was the answer—the total 
solution that was important and far bigger than any 
of us or our personal contributions to it. < 
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Brasilia 


Symbol 


In 


the Mud 


by Wolf Von Eckardt 


The head of the Department of Public Information of 
the Institute, and Art Director of the Journal, is an alert 
critic of the architectural scene. He visited Brasilia when 


attending the Pan American Congress of Architects 


> For a two-hour flight there was nothing but an 
angry horizon and green and purple gloom below. 
When, at last, the plane made its bouncy descent, 
I longed for solid ground, for civilization, for 
people huddled together for warmth and comfort 
—for a city. 

But Brasilia, the wondrous new capital of Bra- 
zil, is not that kind of a place and won’t be for 
a long time to come. It is not a city where, in 
Lewis Mumford’s words, lovers can meet, friends 
can walk and talk, parents and children can occa- 
sionally come together on common ground and 
where anything can happen. 

Such cities we know and love are the ripening 
consummation of their civilization. Brasilia is the 
willful beginning of a new one. Like a flag it was 
posted in the wastelands six hundred miles inland 
from Rio de Janeiro on a three thousand-foot 
high plateau, a symbol waving the sacrifice and 
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Corbu’s influence—‘“ubiquitous as the whirling sand” 


promise of Brazil’s determination to break with 
the past of her colonial seashore settlements— 
which hold ninety-two per cent of her population 
— and to pioneer the future of her almost un- 
touched interior wealth. 

The dramatic, cloud-filtered photos we all have 
seen had predisposed me to share the enthusiasm 
Brasilia’s architecture is supposed to—and usually 
does—inspire. This, most architectural writers 
say, is more than a modern frontier town. One 
of them has hailed it as an “authentic manifesta- 
tion of the new civilization which is Western in its 
essence, technical and scientific in its basis and 
universal in its range.” Here for the first time 
(save for the far more modest Chandigarh in 
India and Canberra in Australia), our age has 
created a totally modern city, the epitome of 
modern planning and architecture. And this just 
when even the young cities of the Americas are 
becoming hopelessly obsolete—struggling for life 
and liveability, choked by the automobile, dissipat- 
ing in urban sprawl. 


An Old Vision Realized 


The gay bustle of Brasilia’s temporary air ter- 
minal had quickened by anticipation. Here people 
did huddle together and, undoubtedly, lovers do 
meet amidst the noisy, very hectic, very Latin 
crowd. It seems in Brasilia people hang around 
the airport as islanders gather on the dock, or, 
more aptly perhaps, our own pioneers of earlier 
days loitered with greedy, suspicious curiosity 
around arriving and departing stage coaches. Too 
busy, too poor, or both, to dress like travelers, 
airline employees, guides or porters, those who 
belong blend indistinguishably with the shirt- 
sleeved loiterers who don’t. 

Twenty-four hours later I was glad to join this 
bustle again. I felt let down. It seemed to me I 
hadn’t seen people for a long time. They seem 
lost in this Kafka-City, this brave, new world 
which planner Lucio Costa and architect Oscar 
Niemeyer have engineered and styled like a 
machine —une machine à habiter, to use Le 
Corbusier’s phrase. Its scale and its aseptic seren- 
ity supersedes humans. Only at the airport does 
humanity burst the sleek glass building, which 
although temporary, is nevertheless also designed 
in the high modern style of Brasilia’s architecture. 


This architecture is at once more refined and 
less imaginative than that of Le Corbusier who, 
directly, had nothing to do with it, except that he 
launched the world fame of both Costa and Nie- 
meyer when he assisted them in 1938 with their 
magnificent Ministry of Education building in 
Rio. Yet, exploring Brasilia, I found his influence 
as ubiquitous as the whirling red sand—the 
sketches he made in 1922 for an imaginary city 
of three million, his ville contemporaine, incar- 
nate. His is the “monumental artery” with the 
thinly spaced slabs of the government building 
standing like huge filing cabinets on either side. 
His are the side lanes sunken into the ground, ob- 
structing neither the traffic nor the grand vista. 
And Corbu’s invention are the high-rise apart- 
ment blocks which hover on stilts over flat lawns 
lined in the distance by walls of row-houses. 

This forty-year old design is, of course, a high- 
way engineer’s paradise. And you can crowd a 
lot of people into these apartment skyscrapers and 
still give them fresh air above and green parks 
below in exchange for the stimulation, variety and 
excitement of urban life. Following the lead of 
Lewis Mumford and Bruno Zevi, critics, planners 
and architects frequently attack this approach to 
housing people in the city as sterile and inhuman. 
But it still predominates modern city planning 
from Aalsmeer to Zulueta. Only rare respect for 
unusual terrain (as in the proposed plan for San 
Francisco’s Golden Gateway Project) or for his- 
toric buildings (as on Philadelphia’s Society Hill) 
has here and there resulted in more liveable and 
lively solutions. As a rule, the bare and square 
housing blocks rise in deadly monotony on their 
little green carpets wherever the bulldozers level 
the land-or cityscape. In Brasilia they are rising 
on an unprecedented scale with unprecedented 
speed, a marvel of technology and organization. 

“We have to finish in five years or the forest 
will come back,” Costa stated in 1957, his mind, 
undoubtedly, on the political thickets as well. For 
once committed, Brasilia’s founder, ex-President 
Juscelino Kubitschek, had to raise his flag fast, 
lest the heroism it was to inspire vacillate under 
the impact of second-thought reasoning. His “in- 
stant city,” as one commentator has called it, was 
ordered and actually delivered within his five-year 
term of office, after having been half-heartedly 


and intermittently projected ever since 1789. On 
January 31, 1961, his successor, Janio Quadros, 
was inaugurated in this audacious fait accompli. 
He has joined a population now variously esti- 
mated at 120,000 to 180,000 people. 


Buildings, Not A City 

No political regime can any longer halt, let alone 
slow the momentum of the new capital’s growth. 
With Parliament, the Supreme Court, and the ma- 
jority of the executive departments already there, 
the rest of the government together with embassies, 
banks and a host of other services, must soon fol- 
low if this capital of an expanding country of 65 
million people is to function efficiently. Nor would 
the people of Brazil allow any slackening of the 
round-the-clock, superhuman effort of completing 
Brasilia. It has, indeed, become a symbol of their 
newly aroused aspiration, a symbol made visual 
by Niemeyer’s architectural sculpture. On news 
stands and in tourist shops everywhere in Brazil, 
you find the trapezium shape of his Alvorada 
Palace columns on books, pamphlets, tourist 
trinkets and even lapel pins. The planes and adver- 
tising of Aerovias Brasil display the pineapple 
crown of his cathedral. “You will visit Brasilia, of 
course?” the hotel clerk in Rio asked me when I 
checked in. And the taxi driver who took me 
sightseeing in the old capital spoke enthusiastically 
of the new, which he considered a modern-day 
miracle far more important to him than sputniks. 

Invariably, however, we see the pictures of 
what one architectural writer has called Nie- 
meyer’s “innocent, lyrical and dance-like” edifices 
in splendid isolation. Only for a moment was I 
able to see how these buildings relate and add up 
to a city. It was from a distance of almost ten 
miles, as my taxi turned from the airport across 
one arm of the artificial lake that embraces the 
plateau on which Brasilia is spread. There, beyond 
the sea of stunted trees, ran a somewhat broken 
string of diminutive white shapes along the hor- 
izon. It seemed a mirage—distant and unreal 
under a Texas-sized sky. The lake was but a 
thin gleam of light. 

Then the road turned to follow the lakeshore. 
The panorama was lost in the muddy detail of 
bulldozed lots which bear crude signs reading 
“France,” “Italy” and so forth, to denote the em- 


bassies to come. We were still on embassy row 
when the storm broke and shrouded the utopist 
vision, wild shrubbery, mud and all, in a curtain 
of red sand. By the time the rain turned into 
more mud, I was too close to see the city for the 
buildings. 

This is not to say that an assertive skyline, such 
as New York’s, is necessarily a prerequisite of 
good city design. But a visual and perceptible 
relationship between buildings is. It is essential. 
And it is this comprehensive design, in turn, which 
gives definition and meaning to the individual 
building. 

The first one I saw was, of course, the Brasilia 
Palace Hotel. It is a seemingly endless (900 feet 
long) slab on pilotis, or stilts, whose uninviting 
front facade consists only of pegboard-like, 
pierced cement blocks. The fact of the matter is 
that you aren’t invited. The entrance is somewhere 
under the stilts amidst a lot of parked cars. It 
consists of a narrow, darkish flight of stairs lead- 
ing down into a basement reception room. Once 
you have checked in—and, in my case, discovered 
that the laboriously made reservation was never 
received—you climb right up another flight of 
stairs into the somewhat confusing lobby. 

This lobby has any number of levels which drop 
without much warning and any number of stairs 
without railings. One of these leads down and— 
why, I shall never know—smack against a tiled 
wall which continues outdoors beyond the glass. 
The décor of the hotel is, however, most attrac- 
tive and urbane and I enjoyed its crisp simplicity, 
the terrace, and the view of the lake and the 
wilderness beyond. I wondered, though, as did 
Emily Hahn in the New Yorker, just how long 
children will last playing tag in its public spaces 
and how people in wheelchairs could get around. 


Enter At Your Own Risk 


This business of crawling down into Niemeyer’s 
buildings, or, at any rate, never being told just 
where he wants you to enter them, haunted me 
all over his city. True, there is a break in the in- 
verted arches which surround the Alvorada Palace 
to denote the entrance to the glass box behind 
them. (The people should see how their President 
lives, is the rationalization for the square goldfish 
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bowl. When he is at home, however, the guards 
keep you well beyond shooting range and, to my 
regret, even that of a long camera lense. ) 

The Executive Palace has a wide, perilously 
unrailed ramp leading to the second-floor porch. 
Fortunately, only soldiers are exposed to its dan- 
ger when they march up to stand guard. Every- 
one else gets into the building, as into well-nigh 
all others in Brasilia, at some unconspicuous place 
somewhere under the inevitable stilts. The ramp 
on the parliament building splits. One part also 
leads to a second-floor porch, the other to the 
roof. These ramps, too, are for the guards, one 
of whom politely pointed his tommy-gun at me 
when I ventured up. I didn’t miss anything by 
being chased down, though: The flat roof of this 
building, from which the famous dome and bowl 
rise, is level with the mall and its speedway and 
there is no view anyway. You enter and leave 
this building by being driven down into a tunnel 
at the end of one of those sunken local roads. If 
you have no chauffeur and are forced to walk, you 
face a danger almost equal to a tommy gun. The 
one narrow sidewalk, squeezed against the wall, 
barely accommodates a timid cat. I never did find 
the entrance to the twin-towered legislative office. 
It, too, must be underground somewhere. 


Creative Lust 


And so is the entrance to the subterranean 
Cathedral, which, at the time of my visit, had not 
been dug. Only the open, crown-like ribs of the 
spire, which will eventually be filled with stained 
glass, rose over a cement circle on the ground. 
Presumably, like the other equally sculptural 
concrete forms of Brasilia’s public buildings, these 
ribs will also be sheathed in perfectly fitted white 
marble. 

This elegant refinement further enhances the 
undeniable charm and grace of Niemeyer’s work 
and distinguishes it from that of Le Corbusier. 
But while, with all their bold brutality, Corbu’s 
buildings are total creations, Niemeyer’s stunning 
originality is more or less confined to the surface, 
to exterior decoration. That is, perhaps, why I 
found the architecture of Brasilia more attractive 
in photographs than in the concrete, appealing as 
pictures rather than buildings. Once I penetrated 


their singing facades, I found it hardly more dif- 
ferent from run-of-the-mill “international style” 
architecture than were the run-of-the-mill engines 
of Detroit cars the year they added the fins. And 
hardly more appropriate to their function. 

Yet, doesn’t every new turn of style begin with 
a tour de-force? We wanted to progress from the 
monotony of the glass-box architecture of revolt 
to freer forms, delight and poetic expression. All 
right, here it is: A modern baroque—born of an 
unhibited creative lust which is, for that matter, 
more restrained, more disciplined than much that 
is being designed in this country as a result of our 
belated acceptance of the free forms possible with 
reinforced concrete, our ostentatious affluence, 
and the decorative potentials of gilded grillwork. 
So let us leave these palaces “resting lightly on the 
ground,” as Niemeyer wanted them, until we gain 
perspective. And let us hope that this particular 
iconoclasm is the beginning of a searching devel- 
opment rather than of a fashion. For few imitators 
will be able to muster Niemeyer’s sure sense of 
scale and proportion. 

Lack of human scale and of liveable propor- 
tions, on the other hand, seem to me to make 
Costa’s plan so questionable. He has proclaimed 
that Brasilia should have “the virtues and attri- 
butes appropriate to a true capital city.” He set 
out, in other words, to create deliberately monu- 
mental spaces. To meet this ambition a percep- 
tible relationship between the various buildings 
is as essential as wings and proscenium are to a 
stage or as the proximity of trees to a forest. True, 
an effulgent actor may be able to hold an audience 
on an empty set. But I dare him to command 
attention under Brasilias expansive sky. A widely 
dispersed group of trees, like so many lighthouses 
beyond the sea, offer little promise of shelter. Each 
attracts only to itself, diffuses the promise and 
confuses the emotional response a closer and more 
related group would evoke. It is the same, or 
seems so to me, with Niemeyer’s effulgent archi- 
tectural statues in Costa’s vast gallery. His central 
mall with the all-important, triangular Three 
Power Plaza on one end, a not-yet-designed City 
Hall on the other, and a projected Television 
Tower as a focal point about two-thirds along, 
is no less than four miles long (a mile-and-a-half 
longer than Washington’s Mall or the Champs 


A magnificent parade ground . . . but not a liveable city 


Elysee) and, I would judge, almost a half-mile 
wide. 

The Plaza derives its name from the fact that 
Parliament, the Executive Palace and Supreme 
Court stand at the three vertices of its paved ex- 
panse. Although located at the very end of the 
ceremonial speedway, it is, I suppose, the real 
center of Brasilia, which its geographic center, 
the crossing point of the two arteries, is not. There 
Costa placed a more or less invisible underground 
bus terminal. 


No Melting Watches 


There is a grove of palms, but it is not on the 
Plaza or where people walk. The lake below the 
flat plateau cannot be seen from the mall. Only 
the skyscraping “H” of the Legislative Offices 
stands out, two thin, parallel 25-story slabs 
bridged in the middle. The Senate dome and the 
Assembly bowl timidly hug its base. The other 
buildings are also relatively low and diminish in 
the long perspective. The Cathedral spire pushes 
insignificantly out of the ground, like asparagus 
in spring, arbitrarily placed on the side of the 
mall on which the speeding cars assume the size 
of ants somewhere far along the perspective line 
before one is aware of them. 

When the grass is made to grow over the red 
mud of the wide center strip—there seems to be 
some difficulty—it will only change the color of 
this Dali-esque desert. There are, to be sure, no 
melting watches. But neither are there people. 
There is nothing to induce them to walk these 
forbidding distances. They will have to drive even 
to the Cathedral which is miles from the resi- 
dential areas. And unless Niemeyer can persuade 
the worshipers to take a healthy Sunday morning 
drive, he will, like most architects of our time, 
see his noble structure rise on a parking lot. 

A perhaps more serious and already clearly 
discernible flaw in the plan is the location of the 
air terminal. It is off to one side of town across 
one arm of the lake, very close to the projected 
villa area and quite far from one of the two resi- 
dential districts. Its road will soon create the usual 
traffic pressures in the closer residential area. 
What is more, the present jet plane approach 
covers a good half of the city which is hazardous 


and uncomfortably noisy for the inhabitants. 
While Brasilia’s planners have prepared themselves 
for the onslaught of the motor car (which will sure- 
ly come, once the highways from Rio and Sao 
Paulo are completed), they have no defense 
against the airplane (which is already upon them; 
Brasilia was largely built by air-lift). 

Ives, Turano & Gardner, a New York planning 
firm, has volunteered a proposal which would 
place the air terminal at the very end of the cen- 
tral traffic artery, where its approach radius is 
beyond the city and where it would be near the 
projected railroad station, the bus terminal, and 
the government and business districts, and equi- 
distant from both residential areas. Important 
visitors, certain to arrive by jet, would then be 
driven down the ceremonial mall straight to the 
Presidential Palace and get the full benefit of 
Costa’s monumental treatment. This unsolicited 
advice was never considered. 

Niemeyer’s superblocks, which Costa has placed 
along the wings of his airplane-shaped plan, con- 
sists of clusters of four-story apartment buildings 
of identical size and shape arranged in a pleasing 
Cubist composition. Each cluster houses 3,000 
people and includes a school, a community center 
and a chapel. The sun screens and color of the 
apartment slabs vary and they have more gaiety 
and vitality, I thought, than Brasilia’s rather self- 
conscious public monuments. What is wrong here, 
it seems, is only that a sophisticated treatment is 
squandered on the same, trite, forty-year-old so- 
lution to housing a lot of people in a limited space. 
Yet space is the one thing abundantly available 
in Brasilia. 


Status Conscious Housing 


According to Costa’s plan the superblocks are 
designated by a letter-number combination; the 
buildings in each by a letter; and the apartments 
in the usual manner. You may find Big Brother 
at Q3-L-201. What an Orwellian nightmare! I 
am glad the planners apparently forgot to specify 
the lettering on the shops, rows of small, uniform 
boxes which line the streets between superblocks. 
Their inscriptions offer the only variety and in- 
terest in these pits of boredom. Their monotony 
is surpassed only by the straight lines of row 
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“A time of plenty and true brotherhood” . . . 


houses which form square after identical square 
of second-class—or is it third-class?—housing. 
For residential Brasilia is strictly segregated by 
income groups. No chance for the chap at Q3-L- 
201 to escape to one of those postage-stamp-sized 
garden plots (where nothing grows as yet) unless 
he makes the next rung on the civil service 
ladder. 

What chance the construction workers will 
have to escape their “free town” ghetto remains 
to be seen. It is, like most man-made social evils, 
the product of utopist idealism which denies 
today’s human needs for the sake of tomorrow’s 
fancied perfection. Brasilia’s planners wanted to 
be sure that the accommodations for the workmen 
are strictly temporary so as not to spoil their 
vision of the new capital which Kubitschek said 
will bring with it “a time of plenty and of true 
brotherhood” for all Brazilians. The labor camp 
was placed some ten miles out of sight and, to 
attract workers, levies no taxes and is virtually 
unpoliced and uncontrolled—makeshift shanties, 
rats and all. Almost needless to say, as a tourist 
attraction it rivals the Three Power Plaza, although 
as in Rio’s equally dismal slums, it is not safe 
to venture far from the car. All sorts of riffraff and 
fugitives populate this wide-open shanty-town. 
Since my visit—the day after a jealous lover 
burned down a number of huts—they are paving 
some of its streets. With such improvements, I’m 
afraid, the “free town” will remain in all its 
squalor to remind future generations that brother- 
hood scarcely begins with marble monuments. 


... begins with makeshift “temporary” shanties 


It is easy, of course, to find fault with Brasilia 
and easier still to ridicule this brave symbol in the 
wilderness. People laughed about that “crazy 
Frenchman’s highfalutin’ ideas” when L’Enfant 
presented his plans for Washington, D. C. And 
travelers sneered, as did one John Cotton Smith 
in 1800, about “the deep morass covered with 
elder brushes which were cut through the width 
of [our capital’s] intended avenues.” 

Washington grew and is still growing and re- 
juvenating as any living organism must. And so 
will Brasilia. Those of us who believe that a live- 
able city, like a good garden, must, however well- 
planned, grow in its own time, can but wait. If 
there is lasting fault with Brasilia, it is not that 
of its planner and architect alone. Niemeyer and 
Costa have realized not just their own dream 
but that of Le Corbusier and a generation of plan- 
ners and architects who followed him. They have 
realized it because it has only today become tech- 
nically possible. Perhaps, as some suspect, they 
have demolished the dream by this achievement. 

It seems that if the city is to have a future, we 
must first overcome the sterile image of the “future 
city” put forward when our technology was but 
a promise. Now that this promise has been amaz- 
ingly fulfilled, our achitecture, as Cloethiel Wood- 
ard Smith, FAIA, has said in a recent AJA Journal 
article requires far more than discipline and re- 
straint. “It will require a broad cultural change. 
It must select and refine those forms that are 
humanly meaningful and significant and discard 
much of the merely possible.” < 


Urban Renewal from the Bottom Up 


by C. M. Deasy, AIA 


b> For several decades the architectural profes- 
sion and others have discussed the question of 
what to do about our ailing cities. No other sub- 
ject has consumed more time on the programs of 
architectural conventions and space in the archi- 
tectural press. While the prescriptions of various 
experts differ in detail they uniformly conjure an 
enticing vision of a clean, airy, park-like city that 
just has to be better than the dismal reality we 
know. 

In spite of this concern and attention nothing 
much seems to happen; our metropolitan areas 
continue to grow and for the most part they get 
no better. Regardless of the care, thought, and 
study lavished on the problems of cities, no im- 
portant American community has yet been re- 
formed in the image of the planner’s vision. It is 
not even possible to predict with assurance that 
any will be. Whatever the reasons, it is apparent 
that our cities are going to be as they are, rather 
than as they ought to be, for a long time to come. 

This puts us in the position of the family long- 
ing for a new house. Should we grit our teeth and 
endure what we have until we can make the jump 
to what we really want or try to tidy up the old 
place and make it as pleasant as possible while 
we are waiting? Since the radiant city we hope for 
hardly seems to be just around the corner let us 
give some thought to what we can do with what 
we have. 

An appealing aspect of the various “Beautiful 
Cities” proposed is their sense of order, the appeal 
of an integrated orderly urban scene conceived 
as a whole in which all of the parts are related. 
The most exasperating aspect of city life as it is 
is the lack of order, the unrelated results of many 
different people serving their own purposes with- 
out common aims. The problem, then, is to get 
many different people doing many different things 
in many different ways to realize that what they 
do affects the whole and that the whole is im- 
portant to each of them. 


A well-known member of the Southern California Chap- 
ter AIA tells of another approach to urban renewal, a 
first step which requires no government money nor poli- 


tical string-pulling. All it needs is enthusiasm 


If anyone knows how this is to be done he has 
said very little about it. There is one group, how- 
ever, that has not waited to be told how it is done; 
the indomitable ladies of “Los Angeles Beautiful” 
are proceeding to do it. 

Many communities have organizations that are 
earnestly trying to make the city a more attractive 
and humane place in which to live so that the Los 
Angeles Beautiful is not unique. Its particular im- 
portance lies in the extent of its program and the 
degree to which it is succeeding. The planning 
professions have not paid any particular attention 
to this kind of effort, yet they must agree that 
there is little hope for improving the urban scene 
unless the people who live there want something 
better and actively participate in making it that 
way. In that sense a look at the Los Angeles 
Beautiful is well worth while. 

In little more than a decade it has developed 
a strong organization and a strong program, 
gained the confidence and support of the business 
community, earned the respect and cooperation 
of local government and posted a record of solid 
achievement. Its aim is to make Los Angeles a 
more attractive and wholesome city to live in by 
the only means possible: making the people aware 
that this worthy end can be accomplished only by 
themselves. 

Since the city is the house in which all city 
dwellers live, it is not surprising that the organiza- 
tion was founded by housewives. The first pro- 
gram was just what could be expected of a good 
housewife, cleaning the place up. 

The term, housewives, hardly describes the 
executive talents and political skills possessed by 
the organization’s founders. Deriving from the 
Womens’ Division of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce it gained a great deal from the 
prestige of that organization and was particularly 
blessed by a most dynamic permanent chairman, 
Mrs Valley Knudsen. 

Many cities have conducted successful clean-up 
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campaigns; other organizations have successfully 
eliminated billboard advertising from the major 
streets as Los Angeles Beautiful has done on the 
local freeways. The exceptional fact about this 
organization is the pervasiveness of its program. 
Operating with thirty-eight active committees 
there is hardly any phase of the physical appear- 
ance of the community with which it is not con- 
cerned. 

Dwellings are not included in this program be- 
cause most residential areas are clean and attrac- 
tive already. Neighborhood pride and neighbor- 
hood pressures seem to take care of such things. 
Our commercial and industrial streets would be 
immensely improved if they reflected this same 
neighborly concern and that is exactly what the 
Community Awards Program hopes to accomplish. 

One of the most satisfying efforts of this organi- 
zation occurred when Los Angeles, in a momen- 
tary mental lapse, abandoned its meager rapid 
transit system. These weed-grown rights-of-way 
could have been used for several purposes: sold 
off at auction, converted into parking lots and so 
on. The actual use, conversion into park strips, 
is a real asset in this community’s effort to make 
itself presentable. 

Its program in the local schools embraces not 
only litter control but also an award program for 
planting projects carried out by students to im- 
prove their neighborhoods. It is in the thick of 
every discussion on ordinances concerning signs, 
display advertising, and rubbish with enough 
earned prestige that its views are never ignored. 

From what seemed to be a hopeless beginning 
it has succeeded in coaxing business men and 
property owners to plant some 220 trees on the 
streets of Downtown Los Angeles. While this num- 
ber may not seem impressive, the trees represent 
an expenditure of something over $200,000 which 
is impressive. Planting a tree in a downtown side- 
walk, where all the electrical and mechanical 
viscera of the City are close to the surface, comes 
high: as much as $1,500 in some cases. 

Starting such a program was an uphill fight and 
each new tree represented a considerable sales 
effort. Now the idea seems to have gained enough 
acceptance that it is in some degree self-sustaining. 

While the success of the tree-planting program 
can be largely attributed to the efforts of a chair- 
man with considerable drive and standing in the 
business community, there is no doubt that once 
under way, “Keeping up with the Jones’ ” played 
a part in accelerating its growth. 

Keeping up with the neighbors may not be con- 
sidered a wholesome trait but it can be useful and 
must be considered as having contributed sub- 
stantially to the success of another Los Angeles 
Beautiful program, Community Awards. 


The purpose of this program is to call attention 
to organizations and individuals who have made 
a contribution to their neighborhood by land- 
scaping or otherwise improving the appearance of 
their property by granting awards. These awards 
are limited to commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional properties. The selections, made by a lay 
jury, are sometimes such as would cause an archi- 
tect’s hair to stand straight up on end, but archi- 
tectural excellence is not the primary criteria. The 
new twenty-two million dollar headquarters of a 
giant petroleum concern receives the Award with 
as much appreciation as a bookshop owner who 
has planted a solitary tree in the sidewalk of a 
somewhat bedraggled beach community. The 
gleaming glass and steel tower of another oil com- 
pany is passed over because it did a lot for itself 
but nothing for the neighborhood. 

Projects listed here hardly indicate the scope of 
Los Angeles Beautiful activities and they are con- 
stantly expanding. The fact that such an organiza- 
tion exists, is active and effective, makes it increas- 
ingly a clearing house for programs that affect 
the appearance of the community. Instead of 
pleading for a hearing on such programs after 
they have been formulated, public agencies and 
private organizations now tend to include Los 
Angeles Beautiful in the formulative process, turn 
to it for coordination and advice. 

Because of the experience it has gained in fight- 
ing the good fight it has become the obvious source 
of guidance for other organizations wishing to 
carry out similar programs in their own communi- 
ties. There are some fifty-odd political entities 
within this Metropolitan area as well as scores of 
“communities” that are actually a part of the city 
proper. A growing number of these now have or- 
ganizations devoted to local improvement, a de- 
velopment which Los Angeles Beautiful strongly 
supports. 

It has been my pleasure to participate in the 
Los Angeles Beautiful program as Co-Chairman 
of the Community Awards Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. This experience 
has been revealing in several ways. 

One disappointment is the profound lack of 
enthusiasm the architectural profession has shown 
for this program. This is not hard to understand. 
Selecting color for the city’s rubbish trucks and 
harassing parking lot operators to provide screen 
planting around their property has none of the 
dramatic appeal of the big redevelopment pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, if the profession of architec- 
ture feels that it should have a hand in the shap- 
ing of our cities, it will have to participate in the 
day-to-day decisions that actually do shape them. 
Fighting for the survival of a city park about to 
be swallowed up in the expansion of the freeway 


system is at best a rearguard action, but it is in 
scores of skirmishes like this that the nature of 
our cities is determined. It would be hard to 
imagine a better vehicle for participation than an 
organization like Los Angeles Beautiful. 

A revelation has been the effectiveness of com- 
munity leadership when it is marshalled for this 
kind of cause. Architects are often urged to as- 
sume leadership in remaking our cities by con- 
vention speakers and the architectural press. Such 
urgings show a lack of understanding of the nature 
of leadership. Some architects do possess this rare 
quality but it is certainly not implicit in an archi- 
tectural diploma. 

In considering anything so important to so many 
people as the nature of the city, it is reasonable 
to expect the community to turn to its natural 
leaders, the same group who assume the direction 
of most community programs. 

Seeing these people in action, their ability to 
marshall public support, the ready access they 
have to public officials and the respectful hearing 


they get is a refreshing and thought-provoking 
experience. In comparison, the efforts of our local 
AIA Chapter directed to similar ends seem to be 
an uphill fight against polite indifference. 

It is true that the program of an organization 
like Los Angeles Beautiful is not capable of solv- 
ing the organic problems of the city, but it is also 
true that they can hardly be solved without it. 
In the sense that it is dedicated to a decent, live- 
able, urban environment it has opened the eyes 
of a lot of people to the fact that our cities are a 
long way from being adequate, that something 
can be done about it and that it is nobody-else’s 
problem. 

Surely this is the basic need for real urban re- 
newal: a people who understand what it means, 
want it and are willing to work for it. It follows 
then that organizations such as these ought to be 
of more than passing interest to the architectural 
profession. They should, in fact, be cherished as 
the best possible vehicle for accomplishing the 
end we are seeking. < 
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Primitive Shelter by C. Ross Anderson, RAIC 


The second and final installment of Mr Anderson’s study 
of shelter around the world. At the time the study was 
made, the author was visiting Assistant Professor of Ar- 


chitecture at the University of Kansas 


Physical Limitations 


In any location there is a limit in the extent to 
which building forms are controlled by custom. 
This limit is generally imposed by surrounding 
physical conditions. The snow house will not stand 
in the tropics and the hut of palm leaves is im- 
practical in the Arctic. Between these extremes, 
there are many situations where a building type 
has grown out of the need for shelter in a certain 
geographic locality and the necessity of building 
with locally obtainable materials. 

Thatch, apparently the most common roofing 
material of warm and temperate climates, presents 
the advantage of being readily available in the 
form of fronds or reeds or fibrous stalks, of re- 
sisting the penetration of moisture when properly 
sloped and lapped, and of permitting the passage 
of air which cools and ventilates the enclosure. 

As a corollary, the use of thatch leads to a cer- 
tain consistency of covering structure among prim- 
itive huts of any region since the attachment of 
bundles of material demands the use of a purlin 
spanning major ribs and rafters and the spacing of 
purlins is determined by the convenient length to 
which a specific type of thatch may be cut and at- 
tached. 


Climate 


Environment will also dictate to some extent the 
form which a building may take. In extreme situa- 
tions, such as the treeless, stoneless winter arctic, 
the presence of one readily available material, 
hard-packed snow, and the severity of the weather 
dictate an almost monolithic structure with few 
openings and simple continuous shape—the igloo. 
In warm, humid climates, where forest materials 
are plentiful and the ground wet or dangerous, a 
stilt house such as that used by the Seminole In- 
dians of Florida, or the Nanzoa tribe of central 
Africa, may be found. And in one location at least, 


the Admiralty Islands, stilt houses are built en- 
tirely surrounded by water. All these structures 
permit the occupants to remain high and dry, rela- 
tively cool and in some position of advantage over 
a person or animal on the ground. 


Contemporary Problems 


In the present age of controlled interior environ- 
ment and of extreme mobility or portability of 
both people and building materials, the restrictions 
imposed by geographical location are alleviated. 
But it is only with some danger that they can be 
completely ignored. Solar heat will penetrate glass, 
wind will blow through a concrete wall and ma- 
terials will be cheaper and more appropriate near 
the site from which they come. The sun-shade, the 
composite wall and the harmonious, homogeneous 
character of certain building groups, such as the 
American farmstead, to cite a simple but common 
example, are the direct results of tailoring archi- 
tectural considerations to meet the demands of lo- 
cation and environment. These elemental factors 
affecting the design of buildings have changed little 
in the written history of mankind. 


Technology and Progress 
Contrasts 


At this point one cannot fail to contrast the shel- 
ter of the savage and the complex structure which 
houses the member of a highly mechanized and 
sophisticated society. Man is not unique among 
other living organisms in his use of shelter as a 
means toward survival. Animals, birds and even 
insects share this characteristic. Where man does 
differ from other creatures is in his use of tools 
and here also lies the key to the difference between 
the house in its most rudimentary form, the hut, 
the igloo or the tepee, and the house as we know 
it today, a complex combination of elements which 
in themselves are beyond the capacity of an indi- 
vidual alone to produce. 


Customs, Environment and— 


The difference, as was pointed out earlier, re- 
sides in quality rather than kind since the function 
of a house, whether it be ancient or modern, has 
varied but little. But the relationship of the struc- 
tures themselves is almost unrecognizable. The 
reason for this is to be found neither in changes 
of habit or tradition, nor in the adaptation to vary- 


ing climates or materials; it is to be found rather in 
the increasing ability of man to control his circum- 
stances, principally through the use of tools. So to 
understand fully the infinite variety found among 
the answers to the basically similar question of 
how to build a house one must add technology 
to the influences of custom and environment. 


Technology 


Technology affected the building types devel- 
oped by even the most primitive societies. The 
presence or absence of metals, of stone or of 
certain elementary tools and techniques placed 
limitations on what could be done in any locality 
regardless of the materials available or the aspira- 
tions of the people themselves. Technological in- 
novation provides the principal key to the differ- 
ence between buildings of simple cultures at an 
early state of evolution and those of a culture with 
a background of recorded experiment and relative 
civilization. 

Highly refined materials and extensive process- 
ing, ready accessibility and simple transportation, 
rapid communication and documented knowledge 
were all unavailable to the builder of a primitive 
hut although they are commonplace enough to 
most builders of today. Even now, relieved of his 
secure and substantial technology, man would re- 
turn, temporarily at least, to a primitive sort of 
habitation in much the same way as the prairie 
pioneers of the eighteenth century, although hail- 
ing from well-developed communities, were con- 
strained through lack of tools and the materials 
which tools will produce to live in sod houses dug 
literally from the earth. 


Strength, Grace and Refinement 


Ingenuity and skill in the building of a house are 
displayed by men of any age and any race. Here 
lies much of the fascination we feel in discovering 
and exploring the shapes and structures used by 
other people in another time or place to shelter 
their families and protect their belongings. We do 
not need to look far to find examples of simple 
habitations which rival modern structures, if not in 
size and complexity, at least in strength, grace and 
refinement. 

A most striking example is the demountable, 
timber-frame dwelling of the Ifugaw tribe in the 
Philippine Islands which may be disassembled and 
rebuilt within the space of a day entirely without 
the use of fastenings other than wood-pins and ties. 
In refinement of form this structure is comparable 
to the expressive joinery found in modern Scandi- 
navian furniture, or the eloquent carpentry of con- 
temporary Japanese houses. Yet, the Philippine 
hut is built with the simplest of tools, entirely by 
hand. 


The Goatte, portable shelter of the nomadic Laplander, 
built of twelve to sixteen slender poles set around a 
curved frame of birch. A covering of reindeer hide or 
cloth is attached, leaving a four-foot smoke hole in the 
center above a ring of stones which forms the hearth 


Be oie WES toa £S 

The Proto-Kiva pit house belongs to an era marking the 
close of the Mesa Verde basketmaker period and the be- 
ginning of the developmental Pueblo period. Forked posts 
supported a roof frame covered with small poles and a 
layer of juniper plastered to the exterior with thick clay 


The roof of the Samoan “long house” covered but one 
room through which the wind blows uninterrupted. The 
building is framed with hardwood timbers felled and 
trimmed in place. It consists of an oval ring of outer 
posts to which a plate is vertical purlins sprung between 
the wall plate and the ridge-pole and covered with thatch 
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The Xhosa beehive dwellings of south-central Africa are 
occupied by a Hamitic people who rely on cattle and wild 
vegetation for their subsistence and have adapted their 
lives to a search for pasture. Their nomadic life requires 
portable huts erected by placing saplings in a circle ten to 
fifteen feet in diameter and tying them together at the top. 
Hoops are secured to these, and thatching is sewn on the 
top with a covering of rope which produces the shape 
which gives the “beehive” its name. 


The Manus Lake dwelling of the Admiralty Islands is 
built today as it has been built for centuries, of driftwood 
and water grasses. It perches high over the water on 
hand-driven piles. Structures are connected by catwalks 


The log cabin was used as a dwelling in Europe but adopt- 
ed by settlers in America. This model is a copy of a cabin 
used at Valley Forge during the Revolutionary War. Photo 
at right: The huts of the Nanzoa tribe of Southern Rho- 
desia are built for protection against wild animals or 
enemies. They consist of a rectangular platform pene- 
trated by a ring of posts supporting a conical roof of 
thatch and are enclosed with wattle. Access is by ladder 


Variations of Structure and Form 
Ingenuity and Variety 


The ingenuity displayed by primitive people in 
the design of even the simplest shelters is remark- 
able. The variety discovered by a small number of 
students with limited facilities for study substan- 
tiates this observation. Among the fifty-odd proj- 
ects produced, only a few are duplications of loca- 
tion or structure and the remainder concern dwell- 
ings as diverse as the pit-house of Neolithic culture 
in Japan and the early log-house of the American 
colonist. Most countries appear to share equally in 
this wealth of human history and there seems little 
doubt that if such a study were to be undertaken 
elsewhere an even greater fund of information 
would come to light. 


Five Building Types 


Meanwhile, limited though our resources may 
be, it is quite possible to draw certain conclusions 
regarding the structure and form of primitive habi- 
tations which are more likely to be substantiated 
by further study than denied. In general five basic 
building types may be distinguished: The circular 
plan; the oval plan; the rectangular plan; the stilt 
structure; and the masonry, monolithic or mound- 
like structure. These building types are shown here 
with four variations of developed framework or 
enclosure which represent the most salient of the 
features distinguishing one from another. 

Further distinctions could be made among the 
shapes and structures of man’s habitations at dif- 
ferent times and different ages. Yet it seems un- 
likely that the basic list presented here will vary 
substantially. Variations are likely to occur on the 
side of complexity and the list might be expanded 
but the fundamental components will remain. The 
physical aspects of man’s early history as a builder 
may be written within these terms. 


The Lesson of History 
The Problem of Shelter 


The story of the past and the simple origin of 
things is both fascinating and instructive. The 
problem of shelter is not new nor has its unfolding 
been entirely a tale of progress. We differ from the 
inhabitant of the kiva or the tent only by the sum 
of knowledge, experience and technical proficiency 
commonly available to any given community at a 
given time. This distinction is small and precari- 
ous. The lapse of learning in a single generation 
would be sufficient to wipe out the entire gain and 
for the world to lapse into barbarism. 

Our ancestors, whoever they may be, inhabited 
structures similar to some of those we show here, 
and the houses we ourselves live in are unquestion- 
ably the culmination of an extended series of ex- 
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The Circular Plan: The simplest of primitive plan forms 
is the circle, and commonly used with this plan is the 
dome. The circular plan occurs with a conical or cylin- 
drical enclosure above. 1 Lodge of the Shinnecock Indi- 
ans, Long Island. 2 Lodge of the Wichita Indians, Amer- 
ican Plains. 3 Tipi of the Penobscot Indians, Maine. 4 
Lodge of the Wai Wai Indians, British Guiana. The tepee 
form of the Laplanders’ Goatte is an example, although 
the best known is the tepee of the American Indian 


The Oval Plan: A variation of the circular plan, but not 
necessarily derived from it. The most elaborate use of 
the oval plan occurs in the Pacific Islands, principally 
in Samoa, and in Venezuela or Brazil, where shelters of 
very complex structure often exceed sixty feet in over- 
all length. 1 V-shaped roof, Joman Culture, Japan. 2 
Flat roof. Proto-Kiva, American Plains. 3 Vertical walls 
and round-hipped roof. Jibaru Jivaria, Ecuador. 4 Hipped 
and gabled roof. Maloka tribe, Brazil 
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The Rectangular Plan: Although the circular or curvi- 
linear plan appears to be the simplest form used by no- 
madic or semi-nomadic peoples, evidence from pre- 
dynastic Egypt suggests that rectangular structures ap- 
peared there in stone or mud 6,000 years ago or before. 
1 Continuous U-shaped roof and walls. Algonquian In- 
dians, Virginia. 2 Carib Indians, Guiana. 3 Continuous, 
straight V-shaped roof. Tenchi Gongen pithouse, Japan. 
4 Vertical walls. The Norwegian Log Cabin 


Stilt Structures: Stilt structures occur usually in warm 
climates. The shapes imposed on the posts or supports 
are in general similar to those mentioned based on a 
round or rectangular plan. 1 A raised cylinder on a square 
platform. Nazoa Tribe, Africa. 2 Continuous rounded 
V-shaped roof on a rectangular platform. Manus, Ad- 
miralty Islands. 3 Vertical walls with a straight V-shaped 
roof. Seminole Indian Lodge, Florida. 4 Vertical walls, 
with a square hipped roof. Ifugaw, Philippines 
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Structures of Monolithic Appearance: The final category of structures included in this study is based on procedure or 
appearance, and shares the characteristic shapes of the round or rectangular plan. 1 A solid mud cylindrical with con- 
ical roof. Mesakin tribe, N. Africa. 2 A round dome of stones or snow. Eskimo Igloo Buffin Island. 3 A round plan 
with vertical stone walls. Round House, Yiut Eskimo. 4 A V-shaped mound on a Round Plan. Navajo Lodge, Ameri- 
can Plains. Photo below: During the eleventh century in the mountainous exterior of southern Norway the settlements 
consisted of small groups of families living in villages of single family cabins. This model shows a single cabin with a 
small ante-room and a loft above which serves as a sleeping quarter. In this example, since there are no windows, smoke 
from the open hearth escaped through a hatch in the roof. Photo at right: The Ifugaw house of the Philippine Islands is 
constructed of wood and covered with a roof of thatch. Its structural members are completely hand-shaped and joined 
without nails in a manner which permits it to be dismantled, moved and reassembled on a new site—all in one day 
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The Todas, believed to be among the earliest inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, built their huts with a long ridge- 
pole supported at each end by wood planks. Bamboo ribs 
supported the side walls of bamboo and thatch. All fast- 
enings were made with cord, and cracks were plastered 
with cow dung 


periments which began somewhere years ago in 
the deserts, the forests or the plains of the ancient 
world. 


Shelter Today 


People still do inhabit one type or another of 
primitive shelter over large parts of the earth, as 
primitive in fact as those used by the earliest men 
who have left any record at all of how they lived. 
And even the most sophisticated individual when 
he builds is subject to the dictates of weather, the 
limitations or potential beauties of materials and 
the social concepts or prejudices of the community 
in which he lives. To belong anywhere a building 
must satisfy the conditions for which it was de- 
signed. The best building presumably includes con- 
ditions which extend beyond mere physical re- 
quirements to include esthetic or spiritual values 
as well. 


Common Criteria 


A common assumption, often tacitly accepted 
without being stated, is that man’s destiny follows 
a halting but inevitable progression toward ma- 
terial perfection. It is more likely, however, that 
attainable perfection is relative and that its 


The model of the Takayuka, an early Japanese stilt house, 
was built from reproductions of a bronze engraving of the 
first century AD. The structural members of the Taka- 
yuka were of wood tied together with wisteria or wild 
vines. The walls were probably enclosed with mats of 
reed or bamboo, and the roof thatched with grass 


achievement subsists not in the future, but in the 
continuum of the present. From this point of view, 
the achievements of any age may be judged for 
their realization of the opportunities available to 
man at that particular time and not for their de- 
gree of failure or success in fulfilling the physical 
or esthetic requirements of another culture or 
place. 

That is, each of these simple habitations grouped 
here in the study of Primitive Shelter may be 
judged on its own merit, and it is on this basis 
they should be compared, both among themselves 
and among the buildings which succeed them. 


Conclusion 


Regardless of their place in the scheme of things 
today, the simple habitations of even the most 
primitive peoples have much to offer as harmoni- 
ous, direct and ingenious answers to the problem 
of man’s survival among hostile or indifferent ele- 
ments. The structures illustrated here represent a 
scattering of myriad variations on a single theme, 
the house, man’s constructive effort to remain su- 
perior to his natural environment, to shelter his 
family and gather his belongings. < 


A Quest for Emotion in Architecture 


by Morris Lapidus, AIA 


The well-known New York and Miami Beach architect 
tells of his personal search for a way out—a direction 


which would lead away from sterility in architecture 


> I have long felt that somewhere we missed 
the mainstream of architectural design and strayed 
off instead into a shallow tributary which certainly 
must run dry. I feel that it is necessary for us to 
re-examine our architectural heritage, in order to 
draw from the classics of our tradition. In this 
way, I feel we can eventually find our way back 
into the mainstream. Otherwise it seems to me 
that we will flounder and go down under our 
burden of rectilinear, geometrical design, the heri- 
tage of our half-century search for new forms to 
express the world we live in. 

I have felt that contemporary architecture, in 
the forms in which it matured during the ’forties 
and the fifties, was unacceptable to the lay public, 
although it was warmly received by the initiates. 
I have felt that our modern architecture left the 
layman cold, that the average man felt no visual 
emotional impact when he looked at, lived and 
worked in the architecture of his day. I am glad 
to say that recently I have observed a definite 
change, a swing toward what has been called “the 
new sensualism,” toward motion and emotion in 
architecture. 

When I speak of visual emotional impact in ar- 
chitecture, I am taking for granted the fact that 
all good architecture must contain the basic con- 
cept of structure, modified by the many improve- 
ments added over the years in structural systems, 
materials and mechanical equipment. Planning, 
the true basis of all architecture, has undergone 
radical changes from the day of the classic plan. 
But structure and planning, the bedrock of our 
profession, are not what the public sees. Today 
we can assume that the architect will create the 
soundest structure and devise the most efficient 


plan. What I wish to talk about solely is appear- 
ance—in short, the visual impact a building has 
on people who see it and use it. 

At the outset, let me make clear that I am by 
no means a Classicist, seeking to return to the 
classic form of architecture, even though classicism 
comprised my entire education some thirty or 
more years ago. Modern, or contemporary, archi- 
tecture is something I acquired, as my colleagues 
did; our training was in pure classic and Renais- 
sance architecture. Although at first I could not 
help but be attracted by the fresh, clean sim- 
plicity of the Bauhaus and Mies, the years brought 
gradual disenchantment and, finally, rejection on 
my part. 

Recently, however, I have come to realize the 
importance of study and appreciation of the works 
of Gropius, Corbusier and Mies Van der Rohe, 
as a result of following the career of my son who, 
at present, is half-way through his studies in archi- 
tecture. At the outset, I admittedly regarded as 
a complete waste of time his instructors’ insistence 
on adoption of the Miesean approach to all his 
work. But I soon recognized that this approach is 
fundamentally sound to the aspiring architect, as 
it gives him a background of rigid discipline, from 
which he can find a point of departure into the 
newer architecture evolving today. I feel that a 
thorough grounding in, and love of, architectural 
epochs of the past—together with the discipline 
learned from Miesian architecture—provides an 
excellent springboard into the future. 

But this is not what I wish to discuss here. I 
have spent five soul-searching years seeking the 
answer to why I designed certain buildings in the 
past ten years, hoping at the same time to find 
some clue or directional arrow leading to the 
future. My quest led me to study sociology, psy- 
chology—even anthropology. Somewhere, I felt, 
there must be the elusive answer that would be 
a clue to the architecture which would satisfy the 
architect himself, the critics and, ultimately, the 
public—in short, the architecture acceptable to 
everyone. And more, this architecture would not 
only be acceptable, it would also be emotionally 
exciting to all who looked at it. I repeat, my quest 
was not for new structural or planning forms, ad- 
mittedly the most important factors, but for that 
element which Vitruvius and, later, Sir Henry 
Wotton called “delight”’—or the emotional im- 
pact of architecture on man. 
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Delving into psychology, I went back to the 
earliest primitive emotions. But I did not find my 
answer there. I next ventured into the field of 
anthropology, asking this question: “What were 
the earliest emotions—or acts—which distinguish 
man from beast? When was the exact moment 
that the beast ceased to exist and primitive man 
was born?” 

Re-examination of human emotions brought 
some interesting conclusions. As an archi- 
tect, I naturally reasoned that man was born at 
the moment he began to build his first shelter or 
home. This, I soon discovered, was wrong. The 
beaver too builds homes. He also builds dams 
which are marvels of engineering dexterity, con- 
sidering his primitive tools—his teeth and paws. 
The nest of a bird also shows a remarkable ability 
for construction. When we examine the beehive 
we find another marvelous edifice. And if we com- 
pare the size of the bee to that of man, we can 
fully appreciate what a remarkable example of 
planning, structure and comfort the hive is. 

Finally we come to the world of ants. Here we 
stand in true awe of the planning, structural dex- 
terity and brilliant, over-all concept of the anthill. 
When we consider the minute size and equipment 
of an ant in relation to man’s, we’re forced to con- 
clude that the ant is a far more ingenious and dar- 
ing builder than man has yet proven to be. 


The Quest Continues 


These few examples indicate that the factor dis- 
tinguishing beast from man does not lie in an 
ability to build a shelter or home. Nor did | 
find the answer in the realm of love. Here too 
I discovered several remarkable examples in the 
animal kingdom. Among certain animals, the 
mother instinct is so strong that it surpasses any- 
thing to be found in the human race. As for the 
love of one mate for another, there are examples 
in the animal world to teach man unforgettable 
lessons in devotion and compatibility. Even the 
herd instinct in animals sometimes goes beyond 
the clan instinct of early man. 

So my quest continued and I was able to make 
many similar revealing discoveries about human 
and animal nature until, at long last, I found what 
I believe is the definitive answer to my question. 

The answer came slowly but it has survived 
every test and seems to offer the most illuminating 
and satisfactory solution to my problems. It also 
supports the argument on behalf of visual emo- 
tional acceptance, not only in architecture but in 
all art forms. My long-sought answer can be 
simply stated: There isn’t a single example in the 
animal kingdom where an animal adorns itself 
or its abode. When the first creature looked at 


itself and decided it needed some form of adorn- 
ment, purely for the sake of adornment, and when 
that adornment was created by him, this was no 
longer an animal—this was a man. When the first 
cave dweller scratched and colored the walls of 
his cave, whether for religious or artistic reasons, 
he was truly a man, not a beast. 

This, then, I believe is the most elementary 
human emotion: the desire, the love, the need for 
adornment. And if this primitive emotion is indeed 
the first requisite of a human being, the basic 
emotion (which I am positive can never be ex- 
cised) must be satisfied, in order to inspire visual 
emotional acceptance of everything we create. 
This, then, is my theory, my basic belief as to 
what architecture must fulfill, whether we speak 
of the earliest architecture of Assyria or the mod- 
ern architecture of today. 

Let us test this theory, not only as it applies to 
architecture but to other fields, too. In the history 
of book publishing, for example, we find that even 
the earliest manuscripts were illuminated, deco- 
rated, or in some way embellished. Today it is 
a rare book that is published and sold without 
some form of dust jacket. Before the introduction 
of jackets, book bindings were carefully designed 
and beautifully ornamented. Nowadays almost as 
much thought seems to go into the design of the 
jacket as into the author’s writing. Apparently it’s 
as necessary to the sale of the book as is the 
author’s name. Ridiculous as it may seem, pub- 
lishers have discovered this basic truth—an attrac- 
tive jacket helps sell the book. 

Another example is to be found in the field of 
phonograph records. People love music and an- 
nually buy millions of dollars worth of records. 
Certainly a Brahms concerto should sell well even 
in a simple manila envelope. But does the manu- 
facturer offer Brahms in a simple manila envelope? 
The answer is obvious—of course not. Quite the 
contrary—the finest artistry and care goes into the 
design of the envelope into which the record is 
slipped. And although not a single note of the 
immortal music has been changed, it is a fact that 
more Brahms records will be sold if they are pack- 
aged in an attractive album cover. Record manu- 
facturers know this from experience—just as do 
music makers and all of us who are beginning to 
understand that we can gain visual emotional ac- 
ceptance if we appeal to what I have labeled our 
basic human emotion—the love of adornment. 

And now let us return to architecture. Let us 
re-examine those great classic periods which mark 
the zenith of each epoch in the history of archi- 
tecture. We will begin with the earliest—Assyrian 
architecture. Here was a great architecture of brick 
and post and lintel. The Assyrians were certainly 
expert brick makers—but were they satisfied with 


the simple functional brick? By no means. Their 
walls, brick by brick, form beautiful fagades, 
ornaments in dimension and color. Today, the 
Assyrians stand as giants in the history of archi- 
tecture—artisans who learned to take common 
brick, mold it, glaze it and create masterpieces 
with it. In the same way, they used the simple 
wooden post, carved it, colored it, adorned it until 
the post itself became something beautiful and 
emotionally appealing. 


More Examples 


We can apply the same test to Egyptian archi- 
tecture, an architecture of stone. Were the Egyp- 
tians satisfied with simple, smooth, well-cut, well- 
fitted stones? Of course not. Their stones were 
carved and colored until they created columns of 
unsurpassed beauty and walls of infinite richness. 

Here are two earliest known schools of archi- 
tecture which prove that, once mastery of struc- 
ture and plan had been achieved, love of adorn- 
ment was a most vital element in its creation and 
survival. 

Jumping ahead to the architecture of Greece, 
we find an architecture of post and lintel. The 
post soon became one of the most beautiful art 
forms in man’s history—consider the delicate 
loveliness of the Doric column, the exquisite 
richness of the Ionic column. One cannot sit on 
the Acropolis without experiencing the strongest 
compulsion to run a finger over the delicate, 
beautiful tracery decorating many of the column 
bases found there. The fluting of a column rep- 
resents the highest degree of artistry. Finally, 
the cap of a column is the sublime expression of a 
sculptor’s genius. The same is true of the cornice 
and the architrave, the frame around the door— 
what beauty, what loveliness! This is pure adorn- 
ment, soul-satisfying adornment that man has 
craved down through the ages, from the moment 
the first creature stopped being an animal and 
became a human being. 

The Romans made great strides forward in 
structure. Their arches, their domes, are phenom- 
enal tributes to the ingenuity of the human mind. 
But was the Roman architect satisfied with the 
wonderful forms he devised? The answer, again, is 
obvious. He was not. As proof, one need only 
look at Roman architecture. See its embellish- 
ment, its enrichment, its beauty of form adorned 
to the point where the heart of man still sings 
out today in praise of its great ruins. Again, form 
and plan alone were not enough. Not until enrich- 
ment, adornment was achieved did the architect 
of that epoch feel he had created the most beauti- 
ful structure possible. 

So it goes through the ages. Each epoch had 
to find its own special form of adornment. In the 


Gothic style, the arch, the abutments, soaring 
wonders of engineering accomplishment, are cer- 
tainly examples of marvelous structure and plan- 
ning. Yet no Gothic architect was satisfied with 
just these two elements. Not until he had intro- 
duced the traceries, the leaded glass, the rich 
carvings, did he feel the design was a faithful 
expression of his intentions. In short, not until 
enrichment and adornment found their way into 
the structures was the architecture truly complete. 

Once more let us examine modern architecture. 
There is no denying it has left Mr Homo Sapiens 
completely cold. True, our architects defend this 
cold, clinical unadorned architecture as a way of 
life. Mies Van der Rohe says in effect,—Never 
mind what the man on the street thinks. You, 
the architect, must think for him. I do not agree. 

I maintain that no architecture has ever been 
accepted, nor will it ever be accepted, unless it 
satisfies that early, ineradicable, primitive emo- 
tional craving for enrichment and adornment. Mies 
Van der Rohe cannot change human nature. No 
architect will ever be able to root out that primi- 
tive emotion, that first love of adornment. And 
furthermore, unless and until we can accept it 
and satisfy it we, as architects, will never produce 
a true architecture of our epoch. 

Now I have come to the end of my quest—and 
perhaps to the beginning of something new in 
architecture. Where this beginning will lead, or 
who will be in the vanguard as we approach the 
zenith of our own architectural epoch, it is still 
too early to say. I am merely one architect, trying 
to imbue my work with a certain quality that will 
make our architecture visually and emotionally 
exciting to the man on the street. Other architects, 
knowingly and unknowingly, are seeking this same 
visual acceptance. I do not know what form that 
love of adornment and enrichment will take— 
whether it will be finally exemplified by folded 
roof plates, or hyperbolic paraboloid domes or 
Yamasaki’s neo-Gothic arches. 


Unless We Adorn 


Of one thing I am certain; we must accept the 
basic fact that until and unless we adorn and 
enrich our Twentieth Century architecture, we 
will never reach our goal. 

Whether or not you accept Frank Lloyd Wright 
as a genius, he was quite singleminded in one 
respect, namely: Despite his many innovations in 
plan and structure, he never lost sight of the fact 
that his buildings needed adornment. His early 
works attest to this. It was only later that some 
of his work began to lose that quality—and its 
lack is keenly felt today in the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. Had he adhered to his earlier love of adorn- 
ment when designing the Guggenheim Museum, 
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Eero Saarinen 


Taken at the very time when both he 
and we could begin to appreciate 

the fulfillment of his great promise not 
only sharpens the shock but 

sœ enhances the realization that the 

~ loss is overwhelming. 

are grateful, however, that within 
short s this earth; Eero 
ted to enrich the. 
s who knew him and 
‘to. ( y-and.our,profession 
with the aeti proofs of his genius. 

_ But he went even farther than that for 
thfough ‘the expressions of his tenets 
and philosophies he gave all of us new 
and greater strength and new and 
more profound wisdom. 

In extending our sympathy to Eero 
Saarinen’s family, we can rightfully. 
join with them and share their 

loss. However, we c regard it 
only as a loss for thé benefits of 


his —_ an us. E.R.P. 


(Continued from page 57) 


perhaps the structure would not be as controversial 
as it now is. 

In my lifetime I have several times seen this 
early primitive love of adornment crop up unex- 
pectedly, in the least likely circumstances and 
in defiance of all logic. For example, some years 
ago our architectural press suddenly re-discovered 
Gaudi, the genius of Barcelona. Certainly Gaudi’s 
style has nothing of the clean concept of Gropius 
or Mies Van der Rohe, both at that time at the 
height of their careers. On the contrary, Gaudi 
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is flamboyant, exuberant, his love of adornment 
so apparent that even a child can feel the exciting 
enrichment of his structures. 

It seems we are all simultaneously beginning to 
discover that enrichment and adornment will pro- 
vide the only path to the final phases of our archi- 
tecture today. Let us not be ashamed of these basic 
and primitive human emotions. Let us accept them, 
let us learn to understand them, love and embody 
them in our structures. Then will we be able to 
achieve not, as some have said, the end of an 
epoch, but the beginning of a true Twentieth Cen- 
tury architecture. < 
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Bry. L_E*W:1-S:0 HEN 


y V e fly through the stratosphere and prattle 


about the atom; we take wonder drugs and turn on 
television. We are, nevertheless, dull and bored. 
These things do not go very deep into us because 
we do not go very deep into them. Blank wonder 
is evidently sterile; it cannot be allied to the heart, 
to the soul, to the sensibilities by which we live. 

Let me try to lead you to contemplate a wonder 
of quite another fashion, a wonder and a mystery 
with which we can establish a close and true rela- 
tion because it is part of the ever inscrutable an- 
swer to that question which concerns us more than 
any other—the question, namely, “What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?” The wonder and the 
mystery which I ask you to contemplate is the 
wonder and the mystery of the book. Yes, the 
book. 

As a physical object the book has assumed many 
forms. It was once in the ancient Orient a group 
of clay tablets on which, when they were soft, the 
cuneiform signs were scratched. It has been a 
bundle of palm leaves in ancient Ceylon on which 
were scratched the discourses of the Buddha. In 


LUDWIG 


The Wonder of Wonders 


At the time of his death in 1955, Mr Lewisohn 
was Professor of Comparative Literature at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. He had been 
on that faculty since its founding in 1948. The 
list of his published books is extensive and ranges 
from novels to biographies and critical essays. The 
Journal is grateful to Mrs Lewisohn for allowing 
us to publish this speech her husband delivered at the 


last Commencement cxercise he ever attended. 


Egypt mural paintings probably preceded the use 
of the papyrus plant, and all over the antique 
world lapidary inscriptions—incisions in stone— 
served some of the purposes of the book. Next— 
and for many ages—the signs or symbols which 
constitute a book were inscribed on parchment, on 
the cured skins of sheep and other animals. The 
lengths of this material were then pasted together 
and rolled into scrolls. The Sifrei Torah and 
Megilloth in contemporary synagogues still repre- 
sent the antique book in its shape of a scroll. Grad- 
ually the lengths of parchment were juxtaposed 
into bundles and bound. Thus the book assumed 
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more or less its present form even before the in- 
vention in the West of movable type and the in- 
troduction from the Orient of the art of paper- 
making. Other materials had been used. As our 
word “book” and the German word Buch prove, 
the ancient Germanic peoples scratched their 
runes on tablets of beechwood. But it is clear that 
the fundamental character of the book was always 
the same: signs or symbols inscribed or pressed 
(imprinted) upon some more or less convenient, 
some more or less permanent material. 

So much is simple and mechanical enough. We 
leave the world of the mechanical when we ap- 
proach the signs scratched, inscribed, impressed 
everywhere and always on some material surface. 
For these signs were always symbolic; they were 
never, even in the earliest picture-writing, things; 
they stood for things and were symbolic of them. 
No, not even that, they stood for names; for the 
symbols of things or ideas. They were thus the 
symbols of symbols. 

When we enter the realm of speech and of re- 
corded speech, when we read a book, we enter a 


world of pure symbolism; we enter a purely and 
miraculously human world, of which nature knows 
nothing, can know nothing, that world of man’s 
divine character which Pascal meant when he 
called him, though but a reed, feeble and easily 


crushed, yet a thinking reed, which thus tran-. 


scends the insentient forces which surround him. 


From Darwin to Kinsey 


For about a century an attempt has been made 
—from Darwin to Kinsey—to reduce man to a 
merely biological level. Man must be an animal 
according to this malicious method, and all his 
qualities must seem to be derivable from his bio- 
logical character. The social scientists have largely 
joined in this conspiracy of reduction. Silence has 
reigned concerning the fact that each group of 
human beings, as it has appeared on the scene of 
history, has brought with it its own language, its 
own set of creative symbols as the mark and the 
image of the spiritual character which differenti- 
ates it from its biologically identical fellows. Thus 
the historic peoples or speech groups or culture 
groups are the true and ultimate historic realities. 
Their biological character is uniform; environ- 
ment plays a relatively feeble part in their shap- 
ing. They arise speaking and praying, each in its 


inimitable fashion, creative and unique. There, in 
that circumstance and in no other, lies the secret 
of history and of human life. There is the ulti- 
mate. Human development is psychological, not 
biological; societies are determined by inner and 
creative traits. Speech, writing, art are the su- 
premely significant phenomena. Man speaking is 
man. The word and the word alone is redemptive. 
Books are redemptive. And libraries are the high- 
est symbols, the truest expression of such a being 
as man in such a world as the present. 

The great library of Vilna, which contained the 
mss. of the Gaon Elijah, was attached to the 
famous old synagogue. In 1924 a famous and 
wealthy American university offered the commu- 
nity of Vilna a price that ran into the millions for 
that library. Despite the extreme poverty of that 
community, the letter from America, at least ac- 
cording to what the librarian told me in August 
of that year, was not answered. The library was 
sacred. It was core and symbol of the community. 
If you could not read and study—if you could 
not, in that specific sense, “learn’—you were 
empty, lost, in capable of redemption. Man with a 
book in his hand was there, as von Hofmannsthal 
said, the characteristic gesture of human beings. 

How real that is, how true to the innermost 
reality of human life! We all know unhappy, 
empty human beings who never assume this im- 
mortal gesture, who are never seen with a book in 
their hands. 

He who does not read does not communicate 
with his own humanity. He has no contact with the 
spirit of man. He is, as it were, in some outer 
darkness or limbo, cut off from any communica- 
tion with history, art, philosophy—cut off from 
himself and his kind, not knowing what mankind 
is like and what he himself is like or could be like. 

In the course of time learned men and power- 
ful men began to take an interest in collecting 
books and even making them available to others. 
Pisistratus is said to have been the first of the 
Greeks to have collected many books. Plato him- 
self is known to have gathered a library. It was in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus that the famous 
library of Alexandria was established, and such 
Romans as Pliny and the emporers Hadrian and 
Constantine founded libraries. These examples 
were emulated at the end of the medieval period 
and private collections as well as government gen- 
erosity finally built up those state libraries which 
culminated in the British Museum, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale and the Congressional Library. 
In very recent times these state libraries were 
further increased by being made the official de- 
positories of all books published in the country. 

To temple libraries and the libraries of states 
there was added a third kind of library, the kind 


with which we are specifically concerned—the li- 
braries of the universities. 


Growth of Libraries 


The growth of the university libraries was nat- 
ural and inevitable. And even when the printed 
book appeared and the famous publishers, the 
Aldines in Venice, the Elzivirs in Holland, arose, 
the books did not come in that spate or flood 
which so alarmed Anatole France. Books in the 
modern tongues were few and slow to come. The 
classics, especially the Latin classics and, pri- 
marily from Elzivir, little Latin manuals of his- 
tory and general knowledge, predominated. So, 
until at least the 17th century, one can imagine 
the growth of the university libraries to have been 
without haste or urgency, a matter of leisurely 
accretion; one can equally imagine a scholar in 
one of those libraries, consulting two or three 
books: the beautiful Scaliger edition of Catullus 
with its witty notes or, if he were one of those 
mighty linguists who were not too uncommon, 
Adrian Reland’s two tomes on the geography and 
demography of ancient Palestine, composed in 
Latin but illustrated by whole pages in Greek, 
Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. 

All this may seem a little remote and even 
dreamlike to us. Less so the well-known circum- 
stances that as early as 1636 the General Court of 
Massachusetts established and endowed that Col- 
lege to which two years later John Harvard left 
his library and one half of his fortune in the sum 
of £800. 


What We Cannot Do 


I have given you this brief background in order 
that we may share more vividly than we could 
otherwise have done, an adequate sense of the 
strange and immense adventure in which we are 
engaged. 

We cannot let our library grow at leisure; we 
cannot trust printers and publishers—themselves 
learned—to supply us with a few precious and 
necessary books. We, too, are concerned with that 
studium generale which has been for 800 years 
the mark of a university. But that adjective 
generale has grown to monstrous proportions. 

What shall we choose? What shall we buy? 
How shall we define our needs? Thousands of 
treatises are published in three or four or even 
five languages a year. Each pretends to some 
addition to the sum of human knowledge or to 
some reinterpretation of existing knowledge. How 
many will last beyond the year that brought them 
forth? 

The reprinting of scholarly works has been 
stagnating in Europe. The two World Wars 
caused that. Now and only now a faint beginning 


is being made. And this beginning confronts us 
with new dilemmas. A recent book-importer’s list 
opens with the following item: Du Cange, Charles 
du Fresne Sieur. Glossarium Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis. In other words, a dictionary of Mid- 
dle and Low Latin. Reprint of the Paris edition of 
1887. 5686P, 10 Parts in 5 vols. 3 vols. published. 
Balance Fall 1955, $190. 

Shall we order a copy? What would you say? 
Well, I shall be sorely tempted. I have been a 
dabbler in medieval Latin literature—especially 
in Middle Latin poetry—for many years. It is to 
me a realm of enchantment, especially the secular 
verse, and also, the solution of certain problems, 
such as the emergence of rhyme in poetry, seems 
to me to lie there. But is that a valid reason for 
spending $190? With the decay of the study of 
the classical languages, when are we likely to 
have a student or else another scholar on this 
campus who would want even to consult this 
work? Ought we not rather to spend the $190 on 
books of more immediate usefulness? Assuredly, 
assuredly. 


Only, you see, the problem is not as simple as 
all that. This work has not been reprinted in sixty- 
eight years. I’m sure the edition is not large. I’m 
equally sure that all European universities of the 
West will buy it, as well as many Universities in the 
Americas—especially in Latin America. At Har- 
vard, for instance, there is a very gifted and ac- 
complished professor of English who shares my 
passion for medieval Latin poetry. But Harvard 
probably owns a copy of the 1887 edition. At all 
events, if we do not buy a copy now, we may not 
be able to buy a copy for the next sixty-eight years. 

Sixty-eight years is a long time for an individ- 
ual to contemplate. It is but a moment in history. 
If bombs do not destroy us and if what Matthew 
Arnold calls man’s instinct of self-preservation 
prevails, there may be, tomorrow, or some early 
tomorrow, a great up-surge of humanistic studies 
and the delightful Latin literature of the Middle 
Ages may be, among other things, the subject 
of courses, theses, dissertations and even some 
general interest. Even the perverse and stupid 
abandonment of the phonetic alphabet for the 
ideogram in our schools may be reversed. A 
clever pedagogue has written a book on this sub- 
ject: Why Johnnie Can’t Read. Well, Johnnie 
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may be taught to read again—in sixty-eight years. 
Reading may come into fashion again. Books may 
come into their own again—books, not the mer- 
chandise of the book clubs. At all events, our 
library policy must be guided by hope, not wholly 
by the fashion of the immediate present. 

We must operate, in other words, at some given 
and, I’m afraid, not wholly stable point between 
the long view and the short, between the perma- 
nent and the ephemeral, between what is truly 
worthy of a university, great in quality if not in 
size, and the immediate needs of what, I hope and 
believe, is not and cannot be, a representative 
day. 

The immediate present would hardly justify the 
purchase of the dictionary of Middle and Low 
Latin, of which I have made an example. For 
consider this very matter of the reprinting of 
scholarly works. Why is it left to poverty-stricken 
Europe? We have more and richer libraries in our 
country than anywhere else. We have founda- 
tions of unrivaled wealth. Nothing is done; noth- 
ing attempted. On the contrary, certain university 
presses demand subsidies from authors for the 
publication of a learned work or a belletristic 
one. The costs of production have become fan- 
tastic. That is not the symptom, I submit, of an 
altogether healthy society. But what is worse, 
much worse, is the circumstance that the demand 
for books has become infinitesimal. 

Heaven forbid that I should go into various 
implications. Doubtless every member of the 
Typographical Union has a motorcar and a TV 
set and a washing machine; without any doubt no 
high school teacher can afford to buy the books he 
wants or needs. Moreover those high school 
teachers who come from the pedagogical factories 
where subject matter is neglected and despised— 
who, in brief, know how to teach French but 
know no French—they probably want and need 
no books, but also save their pennies for a car, 
a TV set and a washing machine. The wave of 
anti-intellectualism which has for years engulfed 
us is composed of many elements. I have indi- 
cated what might be called external elements. 
There are other, inner, more organic ones: Fiction 
on the level of art is nihilistic in temper; poetry 
has withdrawn itself into private mumble and 
murmur; criticism has become rhetorical analy- 
sis. And the exercise of these various kinds, the 
practice of these arts, is controlled by cabals and 
conspiracies. It is difficult for any opposing voice 
to be heard. 

Fortunately, we still have libraries, and the 
great fundamental notions of democracy, now so 
often misinterpreted, debased and deflected from 
their original meaning and purpose, are still oper- 
ative among us, so that these libraries, especially 


the municipal ones, are still supported, are still 
maintained, so that anyone among the populace 
who needs to live the life of the spirit can still 
do so. 

It was, I think, two years ago that our director 
of administration services came to ask me whether 
we should pay a certain price for a fundamental 
and already classical work of historical scholar- 
ship which is not likely to be reprinted in our 
time: Jean Juster’s Les Juifs dans Empire Ro- 
main. I said: “Pay what we have to.” 

The late Paul Valery, the French poet and 
critic, was fond of asserting that the quality of a 
culture, a civilization, a society, could be esti- 
mated by the value it attached to what was in the 
gross sense, useless, purposeless, wholly in the 
realm of unpragmatic. We, in a university library, 
even in one as young as ours, we can still take this 
view. We can still buy books that will serve 
merely to fortify and illuminate the spirit of man. 
We can still say that that is the purpose, the quite 
ultimate purpose, of a university and its library— 
that, and not the accomplishment of any immedi- 
ate act. The accursed machines which have al- 
ready so deeply befooled us, may yet destroy us, 
though I am not among the pessimists in this 
matter. I am far more frightened of the warping 
of the mind than of the bombing of cities. Against 
that warping we stand—we guardians of the 
human spirit, guardians of the book, of the word. 

You will recall that I had the temerity to tell 
you at the beginning of this talk about the char- 
acter of language as symbol and about the char- 
acter of recorded language, of books, as symbols 
of symbols—as the very proof and witness of 
man’s humanity, of his being torn out of the 
context of mere nature. The machine may serve 
us; the word, the word alone can redeem us. Dark 
and evil things, Thomas Mann has said, can be 
redeemed by being uttered, by being incarnated 
in speech, in the word. That is one of the pro- 
foundest of all human sayings. It does not, you 
observe, point to the didactic, to art with a pur- 
pose. It points to the redemptive character of 
creative speech in its own nature and according to 
its own inherent quality. A library is and should 
be a repository of human knowledge, of all that 
man has learned and of all that, in consequence, 
he has learned to do. But at the core and center of 
a library should be the record and proof of what 
man is, of the possession of that creative and re- 
deeming word which has enabled him to learn 
and do. And from a library thus considered and 
thus thought upon and thus built, there should go 
forth an influence and an illumination that will 
make men more aware of their true nature, and 
the true nature of a significant and fruitful 
existence. 


Itahan Villas and Palaces 


Georgina Masson. New York, Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc, 1959, 244 pp 193 plates. 1034” x 12%”. 
$17.50 


©). of the most beautiful books of recent 


years, “Italian Villas and Palaces” is an enchant- 
ing journey from Piedmont and Venetia in the 
north to Sicily in the south, stopping at a selection 
of the loveliest villas in the land where the word 
“villa” originally acquired its current meaning, as 
well as at some of the finest town houses, or 
palaces. 

Nowhere, at least in Western civilization, have 
architecture, sculpture, garden, water and space 
been so beautifully blended as in the villas of 
Italy. Our current efforts at ‘“indoor-outdoor liv- 
ing” are feeble compared to the perfect integration 
of house and garden achieved by the architects of 
Italian Renaissance. And the astonishing thing is 


the incredible number of them. A list of the villas 
of Florence includes 700, and the official catalog 
of the villas of Venice includes 1,800. There is 
2,500 right there; thus a total of those in all Italy 
would indeed be a staggering figure. Some are still 
the homes of their original families; many are the 
homes of wealthy Italians and foreigners—includ- 
ing a great many Americans; still others have be- 
come schools, museums, hospitals or embassies. 
Few have been neglected—although some suffered 
severe damage during World War II. Altogether, 
they constitute one of Italy’s most unique and 
alluring attractions. 

Miss Masson’s photographs, taken by herself, 
are both beautiful and original in point of view. 
Their photogravure reproduction is well-nigh per- 
fect, with rich textures and deep, velvety shadows. 
Her ample text is richly informative and free from 
too personal observations. Each section of text is 
printed with wide margins on differently-colored 
rough-textured paper, making the book a thing of 
beauty in itself. Whether as a conversation piece 
to lie on the coffee-table, or as a companion and 
guide to the student and lover of Italy, this book 
is one to buy and to cherish. J. W. 
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Modern Sacred Art 
and the Church of Assy 


William S. Rubin. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 256 pp illus. $7.50 


a first half of this book is devoted to a 
detailed account of the furor within the Roman 
Catholic Church caused by the “modernistic” 
decorations in the church of Assy. This Protestant 
reviewer found the account of great interest—of 
greater interest, in fact, than the second part of 
the book, which is a description of each of the 
controversial art works and the circumstances of 
their creation and installation. 

The author discusses the decline of sacred art 
since the Renaissance, and the growth of Kitsch, 
or “sulpician” art—the cheap, gaudy and senti- 
mental claptrap which is mass-produced and sold 
by the carload. The Vatican has banned its use 
in churches—not, however, because it is bad art, 
but because it is machine-made. Official Catholic 
art had become sentimental and commonplace by 
the 1930’s, the descendant of Bouguereau. A 
group of energetic and imaginative Dominicans 
in France set out to do something about it, form- 
ing the nucleus of the Sacred Art Movement. 

In the foothills of the Alps, near Mont Blanc, 
a new church was started just before World War 
II by Father Jean Devémy, to minister to the hun- 
dreds of patients in the many sanatoriums that 
had recently been built in the area. In 1939 he 
asked his old friend Father Couturier, one of 
the leaders in the Sacred Art Movement and editor 
of L’Art sacré, to help him with his new church. 
This led to the first Rouault window. Work on the 
church was halted by the outbreak of the war, but 
was resumed in 1940 during the German occupa- 
tion of France. Highly pleased with his Rouault 
window, Canon Devemy “. . . decided to make 
the rest of the decoration match this standard. 
Proceeding courageously, if naively, he selected 
artists largely on the basis of reputation. . . .” 
Since Couturier was in the United States for the 
duration of the war, Devémy decided he wanted 
Dufy to paint a panel of St. Francis of Sales, but 
could not get in touch with him, so he compro- 
mised on Bonnard. After being turned down by 
André Derain for another painting, Devémy 
thought he’d try Picasso. The good Father was so 
shocked by what he saw in Picasso’s studio that 
he made a hasty retreat. That particular panel 


waited until 1948, when Matisse was persuaded 
to undertake it. 

After the war Father Couturier returned to 
France and the two priests drew up an orderly 
program for the decoration of the church. Eight 
windows were commissioned to half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent modern artists, chosen more for their ortho- 
dox Catholicism than for their originality and 
creativeness. These turned out to be out of char- 
acter with the art that was to follow. In 1945 
Léger was engaged to do a huge mosaic mural 
for the facade of the church, under the great 
overhanging roof, and Lurgat was commissioned 
to design the tapestry for the sanctuary. Five more 
windows adapted from paintings by Rouault fol- 
lowed; Jacques Lipchitz did a baptismal font 
with a figure of the Virgin and Marc Chagall 
decorated the baptistery with a ceramic mural. 
In 1948 Braque offered a small relief for the door 
of the tabernacle, and the decorative program was 
completed the following year when Germaine 
Richier was commissioned to do a bronze crucifix. 

Note the array of artists: Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Communists, non-believers and atheists. No 
Protestants, and all but the Jews had been born 
and baptized in the Roman church, no matter 
what their later beliefs were. Only Rouault was 
a devout Catholic. There is little relation between 
the art works, the most they have in common is 
that they, are “modern.” There is no narrative 
imagery, as is customary in Roman churches— 
not even the Stations of the Cross. The figures 
represented are not shown in action, but as simple 
standing figures, like the medieval icons. 

Meanwhile, trouble had been brewing within 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and in conservative 
circles. The church of Assy was dedicated in 1950 
—the Jubilee Year of the Church. In connection 
with the Jubilee there were two exhibitions of 
sacred art, one in Paris and one in Rome. The 
Paris show was in the Museum of Modern Art; 
the Rome show was arranged by the Vatican 
authorities—the contrast between the two can 
readily be imagined. At the First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists the conservatives 
tried to force through a resolution that the Church 
formulate rules to guide artists. Question from 
the floor: “Then you would have the Church place 
manacles on the artists?” “Exactly,” retorted 
Bardet, the conservative leader. That the measure 
was defeated was due largely to the efforts of the 
chairman of the U. S. delegation, Maurice Lava- 
noux. The liberal point of view was expressed in 
a document prepared by Lavanoux, which is 
worth presenting here: 

“1 We deny the necessity for a set of rules con- 
cerning sacred art. The difficulty in this case 
would be to state rules that would be applicable 
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in a universal sense, and we feel that any such 
rules would be merely the expression of one par- 
ticular school of thought. . . . 

“2 The attack on the use of reinforced concrete 
and on modern techniques and construction is 
like Don Quixote tilting at windmills. The world 
is too large and the various needs of people in the 
world will [have to] be met in a normal and 
intelligent manner, based on liturgical require- 
ments and a sense of tradition and that is all. 

“3 Fanaticism in matters of sacred art is an 
attitude that can lead to a decadence more ster- 
ile than the one we are now endeavoring to 
overcome. .. .” 

The attack on modern art within the Church 
and upon the church of Assy in particular con- 
tinued to grow. At Assy the storm centered around 
the “deformed” crucifix by Germaine Richier, 
and by April of 1951, under pressure from the 
Vatican and a “flood” of mail, the Bishop of 
Annecy ordered the removal of the work which 
André Malraux had called “the only modern 
Christ before which one can pray.” Reaction was 
quick and violent, especially from the Domini- 
cans, who had been backing the Sacred Art Move- 
ment. One of them stated that “modern art will 
have three enemies, Hitler, Stalin, and the Pope.” 
It is interesting to note that none of the objections 
to the art in the church came from the parishoners 
of Assy; in fact, many wrote letters of protest to 
the Bishop and to the newspapers—they loved 
their “suffering and pitiful” Christ. 

A review is no place to detail the heightening 
controversy that continued. Finally, at Christmas 


1955, the Pope gave the coup de grâce to the 
Sacred Art Movement by specifically condemning 
the participation of non-Roman Catholic artists 
in church decoration. “Since the Reformation 

. . the Church has been increasingly suspicious 
of artists. . . . Advanced contemporary artists 
being for the most part indifferent, if not antag- 
onistic, to all forms of dogmatic religion, the 
Church has had to deal with them with great 
circumspection. The Church at Assy represented 
a calculated risk. Would the result contain expres- 
sions incompatible with the religion? To the Vat- 
ican and the most conservative Catholic critics 
it does—thus the cries of heresy.” 

The church building itself, designed by Maurice 
Novarina, is of no architectural significance. It 
is neither good contemporary nor good Roman- 
esque; the best that can be said for it is that it is 
in complete harmony with its environment. Its 
materials are indigenous, its great sweeping roof 
sheds the winter snows and diverts the winter 
winds. Its interior is dark and stony, but warm in 
winter. It is apparently completely successful 
functionally—a mixed success artistically. 

As mentioned above, the second half of the book 
deals in detail with each work of art, and should 
be of interest to amateurs of the subject. Reading 
the book in galleys, the illustrations are not avail- 
able to this reviewer, but they apparently include 
all the major works. The author has approached 
the “hot” topic with objectivity. The book is nei- 
ther a Catholic tract nor a piece of anti-Catholi- 
cism. It is a detailed and skilled account and de- 
scription; judgments are left to the reader. J. w. 


History of 
Surreahst Painting 
Marcel Jean (tr by S. W. Taylor). New York, 


Grove Press, 1960. 384 pp illus. 834” x 95%”. 
$17.50 


A conscientious bookreviewer is at a disad- 


vantage in reviewing certain books which are es- 
sentially comprehensive references or textbooks 


for administration of doses of information. This 
book falls someplace in between. The text is well- 
written, although a few parts are notebooky, and 
the translation quite good. It is well illustrated, 
as such a volume must be—with nearly 400 plates, 
36 in color. It can be read as a book. 

After immersion in it for the time required to 
write a suitable review, however, this particular 
subject-matter—which someone before me must 
have called “avant-garde painting’—seems to 
have a curious analogy with skin-diving. It is an 
immersion in another medium than air—with a 
strange index of refraction so that every image 
suffers a sea-change. Perhaps Shakespeare was a 
precursor too—certainly Ariel’s song in “The 
Tempest” was not a little surrealist: 


“Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange .. . 
To follow a moment more this sense of the sub- 
marine it is perhaps of psychological significance 
to note that designers of surrealist exhibitions have 
most often felt the need to do something about 
the ceiling—interlacings of twine, drooping fabric, 
burlap bags. In addition to the more obvious 
Freudian reference to uterine nostalgia this might 
symbolize a barrier/surface through which we 
might rise to another medium. In this private sub- 
marine world too, there are sharp and unknown 
dangers lurking, watching, perhaps dangers to our 
way of thought. This lower medium, however, 
rarely provides buoyancy, or weightlessness! The 
comments of witty observers may provide this 
lift—like Audiberti’s bon mot: “. . . surrealism is 
a roll of thunder in the form of a bridge!” 

Other critics, with the tag or taunt of “Freudo- 
Marxism” for this kind of art, have recognized 
the similarity of its all-too-apparent claim that 
everything in human experience is. motivated or 
explained by the off-beat, or the psychopathic, 
with the Marxist claim of dialectical materialism 
that everything can be explained in terms of eco- 
nomic interests or economic behavior. This obses- 
sion with the off-beat, the negative aspects of all 
traditions (in Jean’s term, conscious “disorienta- 
tion” )—is a minor tradition in itself—the be- 
havior frequently found in the psychology of re- 
volt—revolt against poverty, the insanity of war, 
or against “systems” imposed on the individual. 
It seems also the elementary urge to invert the 
normal often found in adolescence. A recent 
definition is apropos.* Is surrealist art then frozen 
adolescence? It has engaged some serious and 
subtle minds but many of them outgrew it into a 
still imaginative and productive maturity. 

Marcel Jean, author of this book, takes us on 
illustrated visits to all the important artists who 
had any relation to surrealism and notes, among 
others, Picasso for whom it was a passing way 
of thought, Dali for whom he has little respect, 
and Marcel Duchamp whom he almost venerates. 
Jean is convinced that more current schools than 
surrealism (which seems to be dated roughly 
within the first half of the twentieth century) have 
left this realm of eerie ideas for simple sensual 
experience, an elementary sensation level of color, 


” 


*«, . . adolescence is the period in which the individual is likely 
to become conscious, sometimes acutely so, of the inadequacy and 
untrustworthiness of some of his classifications and principles and 
standards of behavior—particularly of those which he has accepted 
on the authority of others . . .” Dean Marten ten Hoor, in an 
article “The View from Olympus” in Michigan Quarterly Review 
(Summer 1961) 


texture, line and form. Of course there were pre- 
cursors here too—we think of the rather eccentric 
American collector Albert C. Barnes who claimed 
he couldn’t remember the subject-matter of his 
world-famous Renoirs, etc, but appreciated them 
only as abstractions (?).* 

What does this art period, with its sexession and 
dissexion of genitalia, its soft and bending watches, 
its monsters, decadence and distortions, mean for 
architecture? If we take it on Jean’s basis—as an 
art of the suggestion of ideas rather than mere 
visual sensation—the question narrows to “what 
sort of ideas?” The answer—Anything never 
praised before! means nothing to us. Each of us 
must insist on his right to evaluate based on his 
own experience. Perhaps we learn. 


The gay jokers of the movement too often trip 
over something obscene and fall in the mud. The 
vision-trickers intrigue us. Perhaps some archi- 
tecture can play up the Trompe-l’oeil. The 
baroque did. One of the final illustrations is Max 
Ernst: “Surrealism and Painting”—an ambiguous 
several-headed, many-membered monstrous crea- 
ture amorously interlocked with itself. This would 
seem to give small promise of offspring—per- 
haps just as well. 

We cannot bring ourselves to dismiss a half- 
century of artistic effort as completely psycho- 
pathic and there are names of honor among those 
present. Jean Arp in particular. Active in Dada 
and Surrealism, he has maintained his own path 
of expressive line and pure form (and color). 
We cannot help feeling as we read of his life and 
see his work, a perhaps unexpected reaction—what 
a rare capacity for happiness his beloved Sophie 
Taeuber must have had! This is what shines 
through. No powerless bent watches. E. P. 


* “Art in Painting’: Albert C. Barnes 2nd ed Harcourt, Brace & 
Co, New York 1926 
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Zodiac 


ZODIAC 7—INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE FOR CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Bruno Alfieri, editor. New York, George Witten- 
born distributor, 1961. 219 pp text and illus. 814” 
x 1034”. $9.00 


| he cover of this publication fills the reader 
with expectations of precise technical writing 
coupled with an artistic flair. Thumbing through 
the fifty-odd pages of advertising which precede 
the first article, this expectation is enhanced. Then 
come: 

Two pictures of Henry-Russell Hitchcock, one 
in which he seems to be catching flies on the 
lawn, in the other he imitates Orson Welles. The 
low quality of these pictures would be forgiven 
but for the even slighter stature of the so-called 
“Notes of a Traveller: II” which appears under 
the Hitchcock name. Here we are treated to five 
tightly-packed pages of bad syntax, illogical con- 
struction, and the most atrocious sort of non- 
proofreading. Where the fault lies for this ex- 
tremely bad piece, the reviewer cannot say, but 
it is surprising that one with Mr Hitchcock’s repu- 
tation could allow it to be printed anywhere. It 
almost seems that Mr Hitchcock translated this 
piece into bad Italian and that someone on the 
Zodiac staff re-rendered it in worse English. 

Next comes a rather lengthy piece by Paolo 
Portoghesi “Architettura e Ambiente Technico” 
(Architecture and Technical Environment). To 
anyone who has read Georges Freedman or Fried- 
rich Juenger, there is nothing new in this piece. 
Portoghesi harks back to the pioneers Taylor and 
Mayo. A return to original sources is refreshing 
in this day of swollen bibliographies and unneces- 
sary footnotes, but when we find that the result of 
this return is no more than a weak echo which 
fails to answer apologies and criticisms already 
offered for these explorers, we can only regret 
that Portoghesi did not investigate his field more 
thoroughly. Criticisms of unidentified works, gen- 
eral statements damning the “spirit of the times” 
and unending adjectives do not make up a piece 
worthy of serious attention. 

Allon T. Schoener’s “Art without Pedestals” is 
refreshing. While not completely original, it makes 
the idea of usable art a theme worthy of reitera- 
tion. 


The heart of this issue is given over to a series 
of Le Corbusier’s answers to questions posed by 
Zodiac accompanied by sketches, doodlings and 
photos of paintings and tapestries in production. 
Those who admire Corbu will welcome these 35 
pages, others may have doubts. 

Leonardo Mosso contributes a rather interest- 
ing article on Alvar Aalto’s use of light—both text 
and photos are rewarding. The translated sum- 
mary leaves much to be desired. 

Heinrich Erdsieck contributes the most eriginal 
and seminal piece in this issue. While not a model 
of writing in German, it exceeds the other pieces 
in clarity and interest. One might predict from the 
title “The Face of the City—a Concise Gram- 
mar,” that a German was responsible. There is 
nothing pedantic or labored about the text or the 
drawings. This article would reward (and one 
hopes influence) anyone concerned with city 
planning. Very worthwhile. 

Robert Creswell’s article on housing concepts 
in non-industrial societies is interesting. It is dis- 
appointing that no translation is given. 

In such a publication which for format and 
illustration can only be described as handsome, 
it is irritating to find such sloppy translating, poor 
editing, non-existent proofreading. When one con- 
siders what is available for $9.00 even in the in- 
flated US market, and then reconsiders Zodiac 7, 
the thought emerges that one must be a fanatic 
aficionado of Le Corbusier to invest that sum. 
While Olivetti is to be encouraged and congratu- 
lated for a new approach to advertising, we can 
only urge that they apply the same scrupulous 
principles to the next issue of Zodiac. Much as 
we dislike discouraging the new in architecture or 
publication, this issue must be rated a bad job. 

GUDRUN HUDEN 


ZODIAC 8—AMERICA 


Bruno Alfieri, editor. Ivrea, Italy, Olivetti. New 
York, George Wittenborn, American distributor, 
1961. 197 pp text and illus. 814” x 1034”. $9.00 


Z odiac, according to the introduction, “in- 


terrupts the regular cycle of its issues to present 
a kind of monograph on the complex panorama 
of American architecture.” The overall quality 
of Zodiac 8 is so much higher than that of the 
preceding issue that it is difficult to consider them 
as part of the same series. A link is provided by 
the consistently high quality of layout and illus- 
tration. To some American readers Zodiac 8 may 


not provide very much new information. Most 
notable for originality are Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock’s article on the current work of Philip John- 
son, Walter Gropius’ statement on the architect, 
citizen and professional, George Nelson’s biting 
answer to a question posed by Zodiac, and Esther 
McCoy’s analytical survey of young architects in 
the United States. Add to these such highlights 
as Vincent Scully’s resume of his recent short 
book on Wright, Victor Gruen’s survey of urban 
development and Jane McCullough’s thoughts 
about aims, and one has a volume worthy of 
serious attention. 

A question arises, however, whether a European 
critic might not object to issue # 8 for some of 
the reasons which this writer objected to Zodiac 7. 
Directed as it is primarily to a European audience, 
it must come as a disappointment to those whose 
native tongue is not English to find that Zodiac 8 
provides but cursory and not especially able French 
and Italian summaries of most of the articles. 

The only article appearing in full in three lan- 
guages, Guido Piovene’s “The Multiple Future 
of American Architecture,” which, while interest- 
ing, is not the most significant piece in the issue. 


The issue is ably introduced by Mr Hitchcock 
in an historical survey “The Rise to World Promi- 
nence of American Architecture.” This is fol- 
lowed by sections on homegrown and émigré 
masters. Among these the already mentioned 
pieces on Frank Lloyd Wright and Philip Johnson 
are most noteworthy. Then comes a section in- 
cluding a group of between-the-wars figures: the 
late Eero Saarinen, Victor Gruen, George Nelson 
and the Eames. A group of articles on divergent 
figures: Yamasaki, Stone and Rudolph, and Esther 
McCoy’s profiles of young architects. 

Again, the illustrations and the layout work 
are outstanding. It should be noted, however, that 
someone’s sense of graphic presentation frequently 
interferes with intelligible transmission of informa- 
tion. Not only are the illustrations grouped and 
apart from pertinent text, the identification of 
illustrations seems to follow only the pattern dic- 
tated by the layout artist’s sense of visual impact. 
It is not impossible to find out which picture goes 
with which caption, but it is certainly inconvenient 
and makes the issue a less useful guide to the 
work of the men discussed. Proofreading in gen- 
eral still is inadequate. GUDRUN HUDEN 
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Art n Nigeria, 1960 


Ulli Beier. New York City, Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. 78 pp illus. $3.75 cloth, $1.95 paper- 
back 


V V ith the emergence of the states of Africa 


into the light of world affairs and opinions, there 
is also emerging a wealth of books on the “dark 
continent” ranging from political dissertations to 
novels to books on mores and culture. This one 
deals with art in Nigeria today rather than, as 
most books tend to do, reviewing the past tradi- 
tions in that country. 

The Nigerian artist, of course, has depended 
upon the European influence in the past to guide 
his artistic endeavors in addition to his tribal art 
which has consisted mostly of woodcarvings and 
bronzes. Now, Ulli Beier tells us, there is the be- 
ginning of a new Christian art in Nigeria. She tells 


us so in an excellent text that would be much im- 
proved by the use of larger type, and in over fifty 
photographs that, because of the lack of color, 
lose most of their excitement. 

One chapter and seven plates deal with Euro- 
pean architecture in Nigeria which, the author 
says, is built “in a style and technique foreign to 
the country.” She goes on to let us know that 
“Traditional architecture, while esthetically very 
pleasing, cannot solve the technical problems in- 
volved in erecting ten-story bank buildings” and 
further that “. . . most Nigerians probably prefer 
the modern, twentieth-century look of Maxwell 
Fry’s buildings.” This look, she further states, 
makes the Nigerian feel he is catching up with the 
rest of the world. After sweltering in a US me- 
tropolis with its many-storied buildings one can’t 
help but wonder why Nigeria wants to “catch up,” 
but then the grass always looks greener, etc. 

Explored in black-and-white photographs is the 
world of commercial art, the sign painter, school 
art, the modern woodcarver, cement sculpture, 
murals and other forms of art necessary in the 
culture of a people. N.C.B. 
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Roma Amor 


Jean Marcadé. Geneva, Switzerland, Les Guides 
Nagel, 1961. 130 pp illus. 10” x 13”. Approx. 
$38.00 


hroughout countless centuries the people of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean have 
unknowingly kept alive many ancient pagan be- 
liefs in “magic”—protection against the evil eye, 
assurances of prosperity and longevity, promises 
of fertility and success in love. 

The present-day Italian who makes the gesture 
of the fica, or “fig,” before he crosses himself when 
a funeral passes by; the peasant who spits in a 
newborn child’s cradle; the taxi driver who ex- 
tends an open palm toward someone who has 
almost caused an accident—all these are sur- 
vivals through two thousand years of Christianity 


of beliefs, now called “superstitions,” dating back 
through Roman and Etruscan times to the re- 
ligion of the ancient Greeks. 

Visitors to southern Italy today are sometimes 
“shocked,” sometimes amused, by the frankness 
of the ancient paintings and sculptures they see in 
the museum in Naples or are led to in Pompeii by 
a lewdly winking guide. Such a visitor with a 
knowledge of history can not only take them in 
his stride, but understand and enjoy them as faded 
survivals of a time when representations of the act 
of sexual fulfillment were not taboo but openly and 
joyously expressed, when the phallus over the door 
of a house was not the sign of a brothel but the 
symbol of protection against evil for the entire 
household. 

“Roma Amor” (note the palindrome) might 
be called “a book which belongs in every gentle- 
man’s library,” but it is much more than that; it 
is a book for the lover of ancient art and the stu- 
dent of Etruscan and Roman painting and sculp- 
ture. A big, handsome, well-made book—a work 
of art in itself, printed in Switzerland, it contains 


about 130 plates, mostly in color, tipped in, repro- 
ducing paintings, and some sculpture, amulets, etc, 
which are not ordinarily reproduced in conven- 
tional books on Graeco-Roman art. 

Roman painting, which we know was really a 
continuation of the great lost tradition of Greek 
painting, has left us few examples, according to 
popular belief. Actually, the museums and ancient 
buildings of southern Italy are full of them. This 
book contains reproductions of many of the finest. 

“Erotica”? Only if that is what you are looking 
for. Graeco-Roman painting was an art which 
reached great heights, as all students of the subject 
know, but which, outside of a few wall decorations 
from Pompeii, is little known to the public. “Roma 
Amor” is a rich introduction to it. 

The book is by no means all pictures. The text 
written by a professor of archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, is knowledgeable and urbane, 
with many quotations from contemporary writers 
and observers such as Petronius and Apuleius. He 
tells of the religion and beliefs of the Greeks and 


the Etruscans, and their reliance upon the repre- 
sentation of erotic forms as charms and symbols. 
He rather sheepishly admits that by the time of the 
luxurious Roman empire these representations 
were more for the sensual pleasure they afforded, 
retaining their magic potency only for the unso- 
phisticated poor. 

The sub-title of the book is “Essay on Erotic 
Elements in Etruscan and Roman Art.” This re- 
viewer will venture to say that it is more than that. 
It is an exploration into the impulses and mys- 
teries which underly the cultures of all civilized 
peoples. For 30,000 years the great life-giving 
forces of nature were both reverenced and openly 
enjoyed by our ancestors. It has been only during 
the past two or three hundred years that modern 
prudery has tried to conceal them with fig leaves 
and veils. This book will be both valuable and 
amusing to those scholars and readers who have 
an interest in that ancient art which has no inhibi- 
tions in representing man in all his vigor and 
gusto. J.W. 


Jean Arp 


Carola Giedion-Welcker. New York, Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc, 1958. 165 pp illus. 944” x 1134”. 
$12.50 


A bout one-fourth of this large and splendid 


monograph on a many-sided master, now 74, who 
has been a leader in the arts for fifty years, is 
devoted to an introductory essay with marginal 
and full-page black-and-whites. Then come a 
hundred pages of photographs, a few in charming, 
surprising color, finally twenty pages of back-of- 
the-book documentation: index, bibliography and 
partial, annotated catalog (to 1957—147 items 
of sculpture). 

Few sculptors and graphic artists have had the 
pervasive influence of Arp upon other media. 
The unique authority of his handling of free form 


has affected textile design, furniture, typography, 
advertising art, garden plans, jewelry and count- 
less other applications of design as well as other 
sculptors, painters and graphic artists. 

Not so well-known in America is the quality 
and extent of his poetry. Only a few poems are 
quoted here—they are scattered in many out-of- 
print small editions in German and French. Arp 
has complete bipolarity in this respect, having 
been born in Strasbourg and having lived much 
in Switzerland—actually shifting his given name 
from Jean to Hans depending upon which lan- 
guage he uses. The world needs a complete edition 
of his writings, particularly the poems.* Some of 
these are among the best expressions of Dada— 
that much-misunderstood rebellion—and with all 
their playfulness and rather magical skill with 
words make significant allusions to the polygonal 
and simultaneous nature of sensory experience. 
This verbal synesthesia through which certain ex- 


*On My Way (Wittenborn, NY 1948 148 pp) is only a tantaliz- 
ing beginning 
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“Owl’s Dream”—Jean Arp, Sculptor 

periences are often caught “out of the corner of 
the mind” can be seen as a model of the newly- 
emerging idea of an architecture designed as total 
sensory experience. This is becoming fashionable 
for everyone now to approach through the con- 
cept of “environmental design.” 

The needs of today’s architecture in this con- 
nection lead us to suggest that architectural 
schools consider making two important additions 
to faculty: a poet-in-residence and a composer- 
in-residence, easily shared with other schools on 
the campus, perhaps short-term appointments. 
The glib reaction—“Oh Frozen Music . . .” is 
perhaps sophomoronic. 

In Arp’s sculpture we often find a successful 
merging of two plastic modes—the geometric and 
the organic. His titles hint at this in various ways: 
“Shell-crystal,” “Interregnum,” “From two 
realms,” “Daphne.” Often the effect is subordinate 
—an angular or sharp-edged base for a curva- 
ceous form. Often too, the titles (in translation at 
least) seem purposely anti-anthropoid, lovely 
“sub-torsos” being called “Owl’s Dream” or “Gar- 
land Buds.” 

There are a few annoying features of the book. 
The text is nicely printed on matt paper but its 
separation from photo-illustrations grouped to- 
gether on coated paper causes constant flipping 
back and forth. The black-and-whites in the text 
have as captions only a reference to the bibliog- 
raphy: “Bibl. No. 100,” etc—the excellent pho- 
tographs have title, date, material and dimensions 
noted. The page of numbered notes at the end of 
the text contains brief items many of which might 
better have been woven into the text. These are 
surely minor defects of an important, handsome 
book. E.P. 


Architecture 
and the Esthetics 
of Plenty 


James Marston Fitch. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 288 pp. $6.00 


Reviewed by Alfred Browning Parker, FAIA of 
Miami for the AIA Journal. 


M. Fitch has written a worthy study of 


American architecture and civilization. He fol- 
lows in the tradition established by Lewis Mum- 
ford nearly forty years ago with his well-known 
volume “Sticks and Stones.” While this book will 
enrich any reader’s knowledge of architecture, it 
will be particularly appreciated by architects. The 
author, Associate Professor at the School of Ar- 
chitecture, Columbia University, is well known 
as a lecturer and magazine writer, and as the 
author of “Americán Building.” 

Mr Fitch selects three dominant qualities of 
our national architecture, as he feels that these 
are much more definite than the forms it may 
assume at any given moment. They are: (1) Ac- 
quisitiveness—its tendency to rely upon imported 
forms; (2) Plasticity—its ability to react quickly 
to external stimuli in adapting itself to rapid rates 
of change; and (3) Productivity—its ability to 
adapt to mass production processes. He makes 
clear the point that the architectural process in 
America has always been conditioned by the fact 
that labor has been scarce and hence expensive, 
while materials have always been plentiful and 
relatively cheap. I enjoyed his point that statistical 
eminence does not lead to qualitative superiority. 
In our country we have had an overwhelming 
passion to rely upon statistics of size and number 
to indicate superiority. 

The author states that the implications of tech- 
nology for the last hundred years can “be traced 
in theory, in practice and in the completed prod- 
uct of the architect. Yet, today the effect of 
technology for architecture is more obscure than 
ever. With few exceptions, architects have stood 
outside the scientific tradition. They have insisted 
that beauty is more important than creature com- 
fort, and that mechanical means can cure any and 
all blunders in design. Here would have been a 
good place to emphasize the duality of architec- 
ture (beauty and use). I am sorry that Mr Fitch 
did not pursue this further. 

An unusual but convincing parallel is drawn 
between Thomas Jefferson and Frank Lloyd 


Wright. He links them by their common deter- 
mination to use the potentials of their civilization 
for enriching the lives of their countrymen at the 
level of the house. 

I thought the chapter on Greenough was rather 
wordy, however this second-rate sculptor is again 
confirmed as a first-rate theorist and writer con- 
cerning the form and function of architecture. 
It is suggested that had the Nineteenth Century 
followed his advice our sorry record of tormented 
design might well have been bypassed or at least 
telescoped. 

Louis Henri Sullivan was not always able to 
solve the problems he proposed to our society. 
This does not detract from the central issue that 
he did propose them. Indeed, as Fitch properly 
points out, we should pay more heed to the advice 
of men of Sullivan’s stature. In an attempt to 
explain Sullivan’s genius, Fitch splits him into two 
men: one, the rationalist master of technique and 
esthetic, the other a mystical poet frequently 
unclear and unresolved with the analytical side 
of his nature. The heroism of Sullivan’s effort and 
the correctness of his vision has been well 
described. 

Naturally, any serious work on American ar- 
chitecture must continually refer to Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Throughout the book reference is made 
to Mr Wright. Mr Fitch writes first of the rela- 
tionship between Wright and the fine art of his 
day. The author is convincing in his reasons why 
Wright rejected the fine art of his time and goes 
to some length to explain why the paintings and 
sculpture available to him were not suited to his 
architectural concepts. In the chapter “Homage 
to a Hero,” the life of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
the meaning of his work is brilliantly delineated. 
Mr Wright was always considerably larger than 
life-size when he was alive, and since his passing 
his dimensions will rightfully and continually 
increase. 

Certainly any series of essays on American 
architecture must have reference to Walter Gro- 
pius and Mies van der Rohe. Both of these men 
have influenced building in this country, both 
indirectly before they came to America and di- 
rectly through their work accomplished while 
living here. Since I am no great admirer of the 
buildings produced by these men, I was fascinated 
to read that one of Mies van der Rohe’s buildings 
of “ravishing grace and elegance” was virtually 
uninhabitable until certain modifications could 
be made. This embarrassing dilemma of the Fox 
River House has been well authenticated and 
documented. 

Three contiguous chapters in the book deal 
with American gardens, skyscrapers and a church. 
The chapter on landscaping is primarily a his- 


torical analysis of the development of our Ameri- 
can pleasure gardens. It would be wonderful if all 
designers and all would-be owners of picture 
windows observed the two postulates to their use 
proposed by Mr Fitch. One, that there be a 
picture to look at from inside the house; and two, 
that it be a private irreversible view, i.e., that 
under no circumstance could strangers look in. 

In his discussion of the skin which encloses the 
skeleton structure of the skyscraper, Mr Fitch 
imagines a wall which behaves like the epidermis 
of the animal body, that is one which responds 
actively and automatically to changes in its in- 
ternal environment. He suggests a capillary heat- 
ing and cooling system built into it, much like 
the skin of a warm-blooded mammal. A building 
with such a system might have its sunny walls 
being cooled even on the coldest winter day, 
while the solar heat absorbed would be used by 
the system to heat the much colder wall of the 
shaded side of the building. It is also suggested 
that solar energy could be trapped and stored by 
a building against the hour of its need. These 
solar batteries might form the outer membranes 
of sunny walls. They would pick up the sunlight 
and convert it directly into electrical energy to 
power the building. If the same enterprise and 
financing that has gone into bombs and satellites 
were directed to building research, then this flight 
into science fiction could become reality. 

The story of the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine is told as a means of discussing whether 
contemporary architects propose to come to terms 
with their own past. The justifiable position is ar- 
gued that while we must not be slaves to tradition, 
to historic precedents, at the same time there must 
be produced work that is consistent and congruent 
with the old. We should have, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, a new perspective of the past 
and a new ability to live with tradition on terms 
of equality and respect. 

In this book will be found a very sound defense 
of the city. The city is indeed a great generator in 
our culture. The architects must ponder this task 
which, as Mr Fitch writes, “demands considered 
policy and planned and resolute action.” 

The engineer comes in for his share of atten- 
tion. Here is one of the statements concerning the 
engineer: “Left to his own devices, he threatens the 
whole race with disaster.” Because of the great en- 
ergies directed by the engineers, it has become im- 
perative for the architect, along with the city plan- 
ner and the landscape architect, to consider most 
carefully our living environments. We, the archi- 
tects, have been catapulted into a new and higher 
order of responsibility. 

Mr Fitch deals with both the historian and the 
critic. His discussion of the uses of history is 
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Two priceless books 
for architects 


“The 

“American” 
in American 
| Architecture 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
ESTHETICS OF PLENTY 


By James Marston Fitch. “Does American Architecture dis- 
play qualities that we can safely describe as characteristic, 
irrespective of whether or not we are proud of them?” The 
author answers the question in fascinating detail, exploring the 
problems, past and present, that make our architecture what it 
is today. A vivid analysis is presented of the paradox of plenty, 
the conflict between quantity and quality in American design. 
He concludes that our professionals are producing buildings 
that are “neither economical to build, comfortable to live in, 
nor simple to keep in operating order.” 288 pages. More than 
100 illustrations, $7.50 


Can 

church art 

be both 
reverent—and 
revolutionary? 


MODERN SACRED ART AND 
THE CHURCH OF ASSY 


By William S. Rubin. On January 4, 1951, in the town of Angers 
in France, a Canon of the Catholic Church was giving an illus- 
trated lecture. As a slide of a crucifix (above) flashed upon the 
screen, suddenly the hall exploded in tumult. Voices cried, 
“Sacrilege!” The Church of Notre-Dame-de-Toute-Grace in 
Assy, France is a veritable museum of modern art — and, as 
a result, a storm center of controversy. Important as this con- 
troversy was to the world of art in general, this book is the first 
serious examination to be made of these unusual works. The 
author takes the reader step by step through the church itself, 
describing the architecture, the plan, and each controversial 
work of art. 256 pages, and 45 pages of illustrations — many in 
full color. $8.75 


Order today, from your bookseller or 
directly from the publishers 
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worth reading. In large measure it can be summed 
up by a statement attributed to the designer, John 
Yeon, who said, “the past is not for burning.” 
The author shows a considerable respect for the 
power of critics to influence the course of archi- 
tecture. He believes that it was the critics who 
eventually convinced the public of the validity 
of contemporary architecture, both here and 
abroad. 

The final chapter in the book, entitled “The 
Esthetics of Plenty,” sums up some of the quan- 
daries of modern life. The specialization neces- 
sary to modern science and technology demands 
precocious knowledge in the chosen fields and 
permits sheer illiteracy in other fields of knowl- 
edge. Planned obsolescence is discussed and de- 
clared hostile to the quality of the product pro- 
duced. Our American leap into industrial plenty 
certainly has its opposite side of the coin. This 
other face is well defined in the concluding chap- 
ter. Mr Fitch concludes his book with the 
possibility that since the technical means of sub- 
sistence have been largely perfected that human 
society will require a complete reconstruction on 
psychological, rather than merely political or 
economic lines. 

No question about Mr Fitch being an archi- 
tectural scholar. His erudition is formidable. I 
must confess to scrambling for the dictionary on 
a number of occasions, sometimes to ferret out 
the exact meaning of words such as paradigms, 
and historiography; or to reinforce my shaky 
knowledge of foreign phrases, such as “pompe 
funebre,” or “succés d’estime,” or “jeunesse 
dore.” Perhaps because of such minor matters 
and partially because of the very fluency of his 
style at times, I found the author keeping me from 
his thoughts by his sentences. 

I was confused as to whom this book is di- 
rected. At various places it seems to me that he 
is writing for critics, other places for architects, 
and others for architectural historians and authors. 
I hope the general reading public “discovers” this 
volume, however it may be above their collective 
head. This was said about Adlai Stevenson’s 
speeches and yet he collected a lot of votes. Indeed 
I hope I am wrong in this matter of reader 
acceptance. 

As in any book, with a large flow of ideas and 
opinions, it is easy to find areas of disagreement. 
This is one of the virtues of the book, for in the 
very process of disagreeing one is forced into 
thinking seriously concerning these matters of 
special consequence to architects, but important 
to all. I enjoyed this work, and I heartily recom- 
mend it. Every commendation to James Marston 
Fitch for a stimulating, entertaining and informa- 
tive book. 


Form ın Art 
and Nature 


Edited by George Schmidt and Robert Schenck 
with introduction by Adolf Portmann. Basel, 
Switzerland, Basilius Presse AG 1960. 132 pp 
illus slipcase. 912” x 11%” 


I his is essentially a pictorial demonstration 


in black-and-white and handsome color of re- 
markable parallels between contemporary art and 
the world of nature as seen under extreme mag- 
nification. The concept is by no means new— 
Blossfeldt’s “Urformen der Kunst” (1929) intro- 
duced this reader at least to the marvels of macro- 
photography of nature’s designs. The present 
volume extends the idea into modes of color and 
far greater magnification. 

The first fifty pages are tri-lingual text: Ger- 
man-English-French—with an excellent brief in- 
troduction by the noted bio-scientist Portmann 
and essays by Schmidt on the parallelism men- 
tioned and by Schenck on distinctions between 
pictures as art and as scientific illustration. Origin 
of this particular selection lies in a 1958 bicen- 
tennial exhibition for the Swiss chemical firm 
of J. R. Geigy. 

Portmann sees two streams of endeavor. He 
writes that the biologist “. . . turns away from the 
visible, and armed with a thousand instruments 
carries the attack back—or forward—into the 
world of molecular structures and events. . .” 
In the work of artists of the last fifty years “. . . 
we have witnessed the momentous transition 
from the familiar world of visible forms into a 
more elemental world where forms are created 
by forces that are hidden from view . . .” He notes 
that in the weird world of the superior micro- 
scopes of today “. . . the mechanisms are of a 
chemical nature . . .” and carries on to a helpful 
insight that the real meeting point of art and 
science is the discovery that visual elements have 
a life of their own. 

Schmidt describes the idea of the original ex- 
hibition and tells how its planners found that as 
soon as art became non-representational it “. . . 
came curiously near realities hidden from the 
eye .. .” The arrangements developed along 
progressive comparisons of pairs: geometrical 
paintings with photographs of inorganic sub- 
stances—non-representational paintings with the 
organic (animate). He warns against a too-easy 
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assumption that the artists knew of these micro- 
forms, finding instead that the similarities were 
simultaneous parallel developments—a result of 
intellectual climate. 

Schenck, in the final essay, discusses the dif- 
ferent attitudes and objectives of artist and scien- 
tist, and their conjunction in scientific illustration. 
He describes the tools of such vision and the 
characteristics of some microstructures. He too 
has a warning—against “. . . the continuing trend 
toward specialization . . . where each separate 
discipline is straitjacketed by its own highly spe- 
cialized technique . . .” He makes knowing, brief 
characterizations of recent art movements and 
finally draws the distinction between the artist’s 
expression of subjective emotion and the scientific 
illustrator’s criterion of objective information. 

The thirty-two pairs of plates are well-organized 
in categories and extremely well printed, with 
tri-lingual captions, enlargement data, sources 
and dates. E.P. 
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The Life and the Work of Michelangelo 


The Agony and the Ecstacy 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL 
OF MICHELANGELO 


Irving Stone. Garden City, NY, Doubleday & Co, 
Inc. 1961. 664 pp 6” x 914”. $5.95 


O. comes away from reading this long book 


bemused and spellbound, full of the sights and 
sounds and smells of sixteenth century Florence 
and Rome, with the tingle of the hammer and 
chisel in one’s fingers and the white powder of 
marble dust in one’s eyes and ears. The average 
reader will never know—and never care—how 
much of the story is fact and how much is fiction, 
but does it really matter? Through this book (and 
the movie which will undoubtedly follow) hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, who doubtless never 
would have known it otherwise, will have been 
introduced to that greatest of all periods of artistic 
productivity, the Cinquecento in Italy, and to 
scores of its personalities from painters to popes, 
but most ofall, to its crowning genius, Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti. 

Mr Stone, whose first great success years ago 
was the biographical novel “Lust for Life,” based 


on the life of Vincent Van Gogh, has again recre- 
ated the life and times of a great artist. The story 
opens with the ugly little Buonarroti, aged ten, 
apprenticed to the painter Ghirlandaio, and fol- 
lows him in great detail through his formative 
years in the Medici household, his early successes 
and disappointments as a sculptor, his ghoulish 
but highly successful efforts to learn human anat- 
omy at first hand by dissection, his first public 
commissions, his involvement in the political fac- 
tionalism of Florence, his flight from his native 
city and his ultimate summons to Rome. As his 
years progress they are presented in less detail, 
but by then the reader well knows his heart and 
his desires, his frustrations and his disappoint- 
ments. None of his projects were ever accom- 
plished simply and easily and without anguish— 
many were never completed at all. This, of course, 
was due as much to the instability of the times and 
the short tenures of patrons and popes, as to the 
inner conflicts of the artist. 

It is naturally as a sculptor that Michelangelo 
is presented primarily—for such he always con- 
sidered himself. But the story of his frescoes is 
here, from the lost cartoons for the wall of the 
Great Hall of the Signoria to the Sistine ceiling 
and the Last Judgment. And the story of his archi- 
tecture is here, from the never-built facade for San 
Lorenzo through to the success of the Campidoglio 
and the heartaches of St Peter’s. 

But most fully presented is the strange won- 
drous, inscrutable, unfathomable, proud and su- 
premely sensitive character of the master himself. 
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Perhaps it is not really a true picture of him, at 
least as he appeared to the world, for he was cer- 
tainly known to be brusque, rude, rugged and 
impossible for other artists to collaborate with. 
Yet even if Mr Stone has sweetened him a little 
too much, one wonders if the rather lovable, 
though difficult, man who emerges from these 
pages is not closer to the true character of Michel- 
angelo, which he hid under his ugly, crusty ex- 
terior and revealed to only a few intimates. Why 
else would gay and worldly men like Tommaso 
Cavalieri and Giuliano da Sangallo have been his 
life-long friends? 

As a book obviously written for widespread 
family consumption and undoubted ultimate Hol- 
lywood distribution, there is no hint here of alleged 
deeper personal relationships with some of his 
close friends among men, but there is a new love- 
life with women, both real and imaginary, which 
enriches the master’s life in a manner which he 
doubtless never experienced. According to the best 
of scholars, there is no reason to believe that 
Michelangelo ever really had the chaste love affair 
with Contessina di Medici which Mr Stone traces 
through the story—although the author’s re- 
searches may have turned up some hint of it; and 
as for the delicious Clarissa of Bologna, it is highly 
doubtful if she ever existed at all. But she could 


have, and such flights of fancy are the novelist’s 
prerogative. Vittoria Colonna, however, appears 
in her true role in Michelangelo’s life, and his 
mature and idealistic love for her released new 
forces within him and new expressions—in poetry. 

But this is a wonderful book and an important 
book, and in spite of minor deviations, basically 
a truthful book. Mr Stone and his family lived in 
Florence and Rome for several years to absorb 
the atmoshpere as well as to complete the research. 
Stone had Michelangelo’s 495 known letters, as 
well as his records and contracts, translated into 
English so as to make them available for minute 
study; he worked as a stone-cutter in the quarries, 
cutting out pure white marble from Carrara, green- 
gray pietra serena from Settignano; he learned to 
carve in marble, so as to be able to convey to his 
readers the “feel” of carving stone. All this, plus 
the constant procession through the pages of real- 
life characters—Lorenzo di Medici, Ghirlandaio, 
Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, Savonarola, Peru- 
gino, the Sangallos, Raphael, Bramante, and the 
many popes from Leo X to Pius IV—give the book 
a ring of veracity and a sensation of high reality. 
And for anyone, architect or lover of art, who has 
ever trod the cobblestones of Florence or the pav- 
ing blocks of Rome, reading this story will be a 
vivid and lasting experience. J. W. 


The Architecture 
of Michelangelo 


James S. Ackerman. NY, The Viking Press Inc, 
1961. 156 pp plus 83 plates. 714” x 934”. $12.50 


M ichelangelo was forty before he turned to 


architecture, and his first design, a facade for the 
Medici church of San Lorenzo in Florence, was 
never executed. But from then on until he unwill- 
ingly took over in his seventies the work Bramante 
and Raphael had begun on St Peter’s, he was 
seldom free of architectural commissions—free, 
that is, to work as a sculptor as he chose. 

“The Architecture of Michelangelo” is the first 
book in English in which all of the brusque mas- 


ter’s architecture is illustrated, discussed and ana- 
lyzed, both historically and critically. The author 
is now Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and from 1949 to 1952 was a Research 
Fellow at the American Academy in Rome. 

Each of Michelangelo’s projects is treated in a 
separate chapter with scholarly yet highly readable 
thoroughness, including his unbuilt projects such 
as his designs for the fortifications of Florence. 
The 153 half-tones not only reproduce excellent 
photographs of the buildings, but also many of 
Michelangelo’s sketches and other contemporary 
drawings and engravings. There is a complete 
bibliography at the end of the book. 

Mr Ackerman finds, by his analyses of Michel- 
angelo’s drawings, that his studies for buildings 
reveal his searck for sculptural form, even before 
the structural system was determined. “By con- 
trast to contemporaries trained in fifteenth-century 


proportions, Michelangelo rarely indicated meas- 
urements or scale on his drawings, never worked 
to a module, and avoided the ruller and compass 
until the design was finally determined. From the 
start he dealt with qualities rather than quantities. 
... Michelangelo rarely made perspective sketches, 
because he thought of the observer being in motion 
and hesitated to visualize buildings from a fixed 
point. To study three-dimensional effects he made 
clay models.” 

Michelangelo’s indifference to purely classical 
canons shocked his contemporaries. Bramante, 
whose death was the immediate cause of Michel- 
angelo’s introduction into the field of architecture, 
had just perfected a truly “Roman renaissance” 
which was widely admired—such as the Tempietto 
in San Pietro in Montorio. While other architects 
spoke of “emulating and rivalling ancient Rome, 
he [Michelangelo] took from it only what suited 
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his taste, rarely adopting a motif without giving 
it new form or a new meaning. Yet he invariably 
retained essential features from ancient models in 
order to force the observer to recollect the source 
while enjoying the innovations.” 

The author seems to have penetrated deeply 
into Michelangelo’s thinking, as expressed in all 
his work. He ascribes motives and objectives to 
him purely on the evidences of his designs. While 
he remains purely objective and makes no attempt 
to recreate Michelangelo as an individual, a per- 
sonality comes through just the same, and it is 
quite a different Michelangelo from the one re- 
created by Irving Stone, yet both are based on the 
same source material. Stone’s, of course, is pre- 
sented in colorful fiction; Ackerman’s in a re- 
strained and scholarly study. The reader will find 
it interesting to compare the two pictures of the 
mind of the master. J. W. 
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The Visual Arts Today 


Gyorgy Kepes. Wesleyan University Press, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., 1961, 272 pp illus. 1014” x 7”. 
$6.00 


Reviewed by Henri Dorra for the AJA Journal. Mr 
Dorra is Assistant Director, Pennsylvania Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


I his foreword to this anthology, Professor 
Kepes postulates that there is a universal language 
of the visual arts, that “the created visual image 

.” is the link between “. . . the outer vision 
that explores the external world with the inner 
vision that shapes our felt experiences into sym- 
bols. These . . . pictures . . . are basic to com- 
munication . . . They provide a foundation for the 
arts and sciences and make social and intellectual 
growth possible.” 

To what extent is this language of the visual 
arts universal? To what extent is it regulated by 
rational rules—a grammar of the visual arts—and 
to what extent are these rules evolving to meet the 
new requirements that might be made on them? 
Are the creative artists of today contributing new 
elements to this language? 

For Margaret Meade, in the opening essay, the 
gap between artist and critic on the one hand, 
and the common man on the other, is widening. 
According to the anthropologist, the proliferation 
of mechanical reproductions in the modern world 
and the constant exposure to over-expressive 
images to which we are subjected are cheapening 
the significance of the message of visual elements. 

This is a view shared by the artists themselves. 
Professor Kepes complains of “the corruption of 
our visual surroundings by cultural forces divorced 
from art.” Advertising artists, according to Paul 
and Ann Rand, are “. . . screamed at... . from 
all sides in a crazy cacophony” by their own art 
forms. 

Some of the artists are even more pessimistic on 
the subject of a language of the visual arts. For 
I. Rice Pereira, “. . . the visual arts show a dis- 
solution of thought and the disintegration of the 
object and consciousness.” Other modern artists 
make it quite clear that their art is a mysterious 
alchemy that is purely personal, and that com- 
munication is the lesser of their concerns. For 
Dubuffet, the act of painting is almost unconscious; 
creation is a magic phenomenon beyond the con- 


trol of the artist: “. . . I add and take away, I 
change, I revise . . . until a certain extraordinary 
release occurs in the picture . . . as if by magic 
I had evoked a warmth, a throbbing, a breathing 
so compelling as to strike fear, as if I had hit on a 
dangerous mechanism for creating life, without 
knowing how or when.” 

Alone among the artists quoted, Kandinsky 
seems to have accepted the possibility of an art 
form based on rational organization: “. . . the 
final abstract exgression of any art is numbers.” 
But then, Kandinsky belonged to an older genera- 
tion that did not spurn “systems.” 

And yet, some modern artists are understood 
and admired by their fellow men, and therefore 
must be presumed to use a language that is intel- 
ligible and effective. But the artists themselves, it 
appears, would be the last ones to admit it. 

Paradoxically, the most constructive statements 
on the potentialities of a language of the visual 
arts are made by scientists. In a brilliant essay, 
Paul Weiss, a biologist, discusses the esthetic sig- 
nificance of a number of simple rules obtaining 
in certain natural shapes—the logarithmic curve 
of shells, the patterns created by rhythmic excita- 
tion such as waves, the even density of the dis- 
tribution of coral branches, etc. In all these cases, 
“. . . we have been dealing with the ordered 
reactions of orderly elements to an ordered set of 
conditions, and the result is order. It is this rule 
of order that we perceive as beauty.” A mathema- 
tician, Andreas Speiser, mentions some of the rules 
of harmony that have been used by artists through 
the ages from ancient Egyptians and Pythagoras 
to our time, and indicates that mathematicians can 
develop new systems based on different types of 
harmony, and that these can be selected to suit 
specific needs. 

Rudolf Wittkower, an art historian, gives a 
masterly review of traditional and modern sys- 
tems of proportions, warns against the unimagi- 
native use of any system, and concludes that “. . . 
today’s organic chaos is a passing phase, and... 
the search for systems of proportions in the arts 
will continue as long as art remains an endeavor 
of man.” Another art historian E. H. Gombrich, 
cautions the most enthusiastic expressionists 
against the pitfalls of a purely physiognomic lan- 
guage: “ . without some framework against 
which to test and modify our first impressions, we 
are left to the tender mercies of our initial projec- 
tions.” Nevertheless, Professor Gombrich is also 
of the opinion that “we must help the artist to find 
a valid theory of articulation that does justice not 
only to the expressive character of his elements 
but also to the mystery of ordered form.” 

The overall impression, then, is that an organ- 
ized language of the visual arts, to be used con- 


sciously by artists and designers, is not only a 
possibility but a necessity. That language can be 
based on rules of harmony that have been known 
since times immemorial, but can also be based on 
new rules to be evolved by esthetically inclined 
mathematicians, and mathematically inclined ar- 
tists. What is more, the rules can be adapted to 
the requirements of a particular period, and even 
of a particular job. 

Professor Kepes should be congratulated for 
having assembled such lively and stimulating texts 
on such an abstruse subject. He has selected most 
successfully previously published passages by some 
of the authors, while asking others to write ex- 
pressly for this book (it is unfortunate, however, 
that he did not reveal what specific questions he 
has asked the latter). 

Some of the participants, regrettably, do not 
have the same literary facility as others, and one 
occasionally comes across such gems as: “But there 
is no creativity in the sure thing of a beaten track.” 


Created Pawns 
or Creative Partners 


Emiel J. Christensen, AIA. Columbus, Nebraska, 
Emiel J. Christensen, 1961. 142 pp. $3.25 


V Vithin the covers of this book are the 


accumulated lectures of Mr Christensen, a part- 
time Professor of Architecture and Coordinator 
of Community Services for the University of 
Nebraska, a supervisor of planning for the Divi- 
sion of Nebraska Resources and a senior member 
of an architecture and community planning firm 


in Columbus, Nebraska. The book grew out of 
forty years of study and observation of the creative 
process as it operates in community life. 

The reader will find no community plans here, 
no examples of well-planned communities, no 
discussions of open spaces, high-rise apartments 
and the like. Instead, he will find one man’s unique 
approach to the elements or creative factors of 
the creative process and his theories on the rela- 
tion between physical plant elements of the 
habitat and development of individual capabilities 
for organized endeavors. 

The author’s thesis, simply stated, is that our 
physical technology is far outstripping our social 
technology; that daily we are promised more 
powerful weapons, but are offered no assurance 
of better interpersonal, intergroup or international 
relations. This course of lectures seeks to explore 
ethical concepts that can be integrated with per- 
sonal choice and voluntary participation by the 
citizen in group achievements. 

This approach suggests that effective group 
effort or action is closely linked with the operation 
and observance of basic functional forces that 
have high ethical potentials. Mr Christensen also 
suggests that these forces with their ethical poten- 
tial originate and develop at the community level 
but tend to break down or weaken this potential 
when extended over wide areas or embrace great 
numbers. For instance: Political activities become 
more opportunism than citizen convictions; eco- 
nomic activities become more craft protection 
than product improvement; education becomes 
more the promotion of techniques of learning 
than stimulating intellectual integrity; religion 
becomes more a jointly observed ritual than a 
shared faith. 

In order to assure a continuing cooperative 
effort, Mr Christensen says that citizens must 
understand six criteria: Acquaintance with com- 
munity problems; communication to promote mu- 
tual understanding; encouragement of individuals 
and groups to understand and evaluate their alle- 
giance so that the community and its varied seg- 
ments may experience stabilized achievement; 
promotion of the study of the relation between 
effective authority and unified allegiance, full 
study of ownership and its recognition as private 
and public experience; recognition of personal and 
group skills or specialization as fundamental to 
collective growth and stability. 

There are some excellent thoughts in this little 
book, and some over-whelming thoughts. Here 
is an author that seems to have an answer to man’s 
question, “Why can’t we?” One of the faults in 
this sort.of thing is that most of the premises must 
—because of human nature—start out with the 
little word “if.” N.C.B. 
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Sculpture of This Century 


Michel Seuphor. New York, Braziller, 1960. 372 
pp illus. 8” x 914” $15.00 


S omewhat more than half of this book is com- 
posed of brief illustrated essays on individual 
sculptors and their work, on sculpture in Western 
Europe and America, and on sculpture and archi- 
tecture. The remainder consists of biographical 


Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 
Kneeling Woman (1911) 
Museum of Modern Art, 
NYC 


notes on an amazing total of more than 400 
sculptors. Some 400 photo illustrations form a 
two-dimentional summary of the sculpture of the 
last sixty years—with a few notable omissions. 

Certain aspects of the original French text bleed 
through in this translation by Haakon Chevalier. 
Stylistically it is rather pretentious and Seuphor 
seems self-designated (if quite well prepared) 
to lead a determined three-dimentional crusade 
against the superficial, literary, possibly perfidious 
sister, the two-dimentional art of painting. 

Parts of this book are anecdotal, filled with 
name-dropping. In other places, pat oversimplifi- 
cations may pall as much as they illuminate. He 
finds, for instance, Rodin, for sculpture, the equiv- 
alent of Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne for 
painting . . . There is a frank acknowledgement, 
however, that at the turn of the century it was the 
painters-turned-sculptors (even briefly) who did 
some of the best work. Characteristically, the 
author attributes this to need for relief from their 
usual flat medium. 

The temptation to start naming names we'll 
resist—to each his own favorites, most of them 
are here. The author frustrates his readers some- 
what by listing many works not illustrated but a 
generous selection are shown in large clear pho- 
tographs. The informational data could have been 
organized better in tables of works and dates with 
an indication of which ones are illustrated. The 
paper is too shiny but the type is large and clear 
with not too many errors. 

The paragraph in praise of the lovely pair of 
Lehmbruch’s in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City (Kneeling Woman and Standing 
Man) does evoke a memory. Years ago a woman 
visitor led a bright-eyed moppet through that gal- 
lery. The charming Kneeler was admired and then 
they turned to the Man—the little girl exclaimed 
in delighted recognition: “Well, Abra-ham Lin- 
coln!” What else are patterns for, Amy Lowell? 

E.P. 


The City in History 


Lewis Mumford. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc, 1961. 657 pp illus. 6144” x 914”. 
$11.50 


| his important book has been on the book- 
stalls since April, so it is now far too late for a 
conventional review. It has been extensively re- 
viewed, and by good men. So this writer’s effort 
will be to emphasize its importance to our genera- 
tion of architects and to all those involved in the 
planning or arrangement of cities. 

Most American architects do not fully appre- 
ciate the true stature of Lewis Mumford. A genera- 
tion ago they read his “Sticks and Stones” (1924), 
and ever since they have read his columns of archi- 
tectural criticism in the New Yorker and occa- 
sional articles in other magazines. They have con- 
descendingly accepted him as an architectural 
critic, and let him go at that level. A few—and 
bless them—may have read “The Culture of 
Cities” (1938), and consequently got a better 
picture of the man. But few architects, through 
their own lack of awareness, appreciate his posi- 
tion in the world of letters. 

Gentlemen, Lewis Mumford is one of the fore- 
most men of American letters, and perhaps the 
foremost American philosopher of our time. The 
architectural profession is exceedingly fortunate 
that such a man has chosen the field of architecture 
and planning as his special interest, the specific 
focus of his widely-ranging thought. He has been 
too close to the architectural profession all these 
years to be appreciated by those who owe him 
the most. 

In forty years, Mr Mumford has published 
twenty books, to say nothing of essays, critiques, 
magazine articles and reviews. Only seven of them 
deal directly with architecture. The others may be 
placed under the headings of literature, philosophy 
and even sociology. He has covered the entire 
range of American thought. Yet architecture and 
planning and the culture (in the biological sense) 
of cities has always been his major interest. This 
writer remembers him from his own days as a 
young draftsman in the office of Frederick L. 
Ackerman in New York, during the planning of 
Sunnyside and Radburn, when young Lewis Mum- 
ford used to come into the office with Clarence 
Stein and Henry Wright. Mumford went to live in 
Sunnyside—so did the writer. 


During the 1950s Mr Mumford was for five 
years Professor of City Planning at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and for three more years Visiting 
Bemis Professor there, commuting weekly from 
his rural home in Amenia, New York. He is cur- 
rently lecturing at the University of California— 
presumably still commuting from the amenities of 
Amenia. This year, as we should know, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects awarded him its 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, in recogni- 
tion of his services to architecture and town plan- 
ning through his lectures and writings. 

“The City in History” is by no means Lewis 
Mumford’s last word, for Mr M. is fortunately an 
exceedingly vigorous man in his early sixties—as 


those who saw and heard him at the recent AIA 
convention well know. But the book is certainly 
a magnificent summing up of his observations and 
wisdom to date. As is characteristic of the man, 
the book is rich in human understanding, the 
earthly knowledge of what makes man tick, what 
makes us as we are. Its detailed information is 
fabulous, its interpretations and explanations of 
causes and effects are absorbing, its illustrations 
are complete from primitive shelter to the Golden 
Triangle. It can, and should, be read, not as a 
history of the organic growth of the community 
and the city, but as a history of civilization. It 
should be read not only by all thoughtful archi- 
tects and planners, but by all sociologists and stu- 
dents of social history—and it probably will be. 
It should be read by all whose work or interests 
bring them in touch with people and places. And 
who isn’t in the most constant and closest touch 
with people and places. J.W. 
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Interiors Book of Restaurants 


William Wilson Atkin and Joan Adler. New York, 
Whitney Library of Design, 1960. 215 pp illus. 
OM Ex aA 


E through the Portfolio of Examples in 
this book is like making a hasty inspection trip. 
Even though the excellent illustrations have been 
published in the /nteriors magazine, their assembly 
in this book not only makes them convenient for 
reference, but the impact resulting from study of 
the samples is greater than is experienced from 
looking at the separate examples as they are pub- 
lished in the magazine. 

The text is written in a sprightly style and 
covers such general considerations as reasons for 
failures in restaurant operation, choice of site, 
financing, and the effect of design on success of 


operation. The problems of urban eating places are 
considered separately from those of roadside estab- 
lishments. Types of restaurants are classified as 
festive, luncheonette, and cafeteria. 

In the section on Design Decisions there are 
discussions on the preparation of program; and on 
the design of the dining room and bar, lobbies and 
their appurtenances, the kitchen and the exterior. 
Architects may object to the following statement: 
“. . . industrial design firms, and increasing num- 
bers of interior design firms haye as members of 
their staffs registered architects. Such firms are 
able to handle an entire building just as an archi- 
tectural firm would.” 

Books on building types are seldom up-to-date 
long after publication; as in indicated by the fact 
that the November issue of Interiors features 
illustrations of restaurants not in the book. As 
seems to be unavoidable, there are a few typo- 
graphical errors. 

The format of the book is excellent. It should 
be in the library of every architect who is inter- 
ested in restaurant design. C BiG: 


The World of 
Great Architecture 


FROM THE GREEKS TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


R. Furneaux Jordan. New York, Viking 1961. 
460 pp illus. $22.50 


ox is an inherent element of architecture. 


And the 112 beautifully, subtly and faithfully 
photographed and reproduced full-page color 
plates of this book bring the great treasures of 
“The Art of Building in Europe” (the far more 
to the point original German title) to exhilarating, 
sparkling life. From Doric Paestum to Garnier’s 
revival baroque Paris Opera, the 112 full-page 
color plates illustrate in chronological order just 
about all the buildings of western culture which 


make architecture the mother of the arts. You 
have to see San Vitale in Ravenna, Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople, the Orvieto Cathedral, or Die 
Wies in the Swabian Alps in color photos as good 
as these to appreciate what sensory impact the 
integration of art and architecture has reached in 
the past and what we are still missing with our 
contemporary, monochrome austerity. The illus- 
trations on white coated stock are bound between 
pages of very attractive grey antique paper on 
which, in handsome typography, only a few lines 
of Mr Jordan’s text and Dr Cichy’s extensive and 
most informative picture captions are printed. 
This makes for striking book design. But it is 
irritating that the excellent text—perhaps the most 
concise and absorbing brief survey of archi- 
tectural history I have seen—is so scattered 
throughout the book and that the annotations are 
so far removed from the illustrations they de- 
scribe. Nor does the pedestrian binding and jacket 
do justice to this masterpiece of book making. 
Nevertheless, this volume is well worth its high 
price and, whether layman or scholar, he must 
be callous, indeed, who is not delighted by it. 
W.V.E. 


Indonesia— 


THE ART OF AN ISLAND GROUP 


Frits A. Wagner. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
257 pp illus slipcase 744” x 914” $7.95 


a volume in the “Art of the World” 


series, this one keeps up the standard of good 
German printing on soft paper with sixty excellent 
‘color reproductions tipped-in. The text, by a 
Dutch authority, lays emphasis on non-Buddhist 
periods—that era will be treated more fully in 
another volume. Although much has been pub- 
lished on separate Indonesian arts and crafts 
(there are three pages of selected references in 
fine print) this is perhaps a first attempt to present 
a comprehensive summary of them in all their 
diversity. Some 4000 years have elapsed since the 
first emigrations from southeast China and in these 
forty centuries, due no doubt to the penetrations 
of sea-routes, perhaps no part of the world has 
been subject to so many changing cultural and 
religious influences. The nature of these islands 
and the societies which developed in them led as 
well to differing relationships and isolations. Some 
neolithic groups were practically unknown for 
2000 years. Now they know about bulldozers and 
outboard motors. 

After brief discussion of prehistoric periods, the 
author describes and illustrates typical decorative 


and applied arts, the influence of Indian culture, ` 


the development of Hindu-Javanese literature, 
architecture, sculpture and the unique Wayang 
(shadow-puppet) plays. Next comes a chapter on 
the Islamic period—beginning AD 1450. The 
sister arts of music and dance are not neglected 
and their piquant exoticism are a delight to the 
sophisticated ear and eye. The islanders’ best- 
known craft of course is textile design and dyeing. 

The rich culture of Bali is handled separately, 
followed by a final chapter on nineteenth and 
twentieth century Indonesia and its search for its 
own expression in an area with 250 languages! 

Magic, myth and tradition governed much early 
and isolated work. Primitive ancestor-worship was 
often fundamental, with overlays of later belief 
forced by conquest. Dr Wagner makes a clear 
point that Indian culture can hardly be divided 
into separate categories of religion, science, art 
and social systems. In the same way the various 
Indonesian cultural expressions overlap and com- 
plement each other. Certain dances for instance, 
and even textiles, have an essentially religious 
significance. 


Wayang puppet figure (Java) 24” high. Photo: Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam 


This tremendously rich culture of the masked 
dance, the Gamelan orchestra, the colorful, la- 
borious batik, the metallurgical mastery of the 
armorer’s craft for kris and lance, was cast adrift 
by the cultural ignorance of early Western gov- 
ernments, missionaries and meretricious trade- 
goods. A notable exception was the brief rule by 
Thomas Stamford Raffles as a British vice-gov- 
ernor (1812-1816). Anchored in the harbor of a 
continuous tradition in which each design motif 
had meaning, the artist for centuries had had a 
social and economic place in every community and 
princeling’s court. In the transition to a central- 
ized, money-economy he was soon in rough water. 
Indonesian artists today are struggling with the 
problems of artists elsewhere in the world who 
work within the traditions of individual expression. 

Many fine things are being done belatedly to 
preserve some of this heritage, to encourage again 
each of these expressions. Pressures of an undis- 
criminating tourist trade are always a great danger. 
A Gamelan orchestra was even taken on a tour 
of the western world—and steps are being taken 
toward a common language (probably Malay)— 
but this is a new world without the old communal 
meanings, almost as different as the solar system 
we are beginning to explore. Perhaps our plane- 
tary neighbors will refer to us as neo-atomic. E.P. 
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Africa— 


THE ART OF NEGRO PEOPLE 


Elsy Leuzinger. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
247 pp illus slipcase. 714” x 914”. $7.95 


A third volume in this fine “Art of the 


World” series with a wealth of particularly ele- 
gant color reproductions.* Numerous marginal 
line-drawings serve to illustrate minor examples 
and stylistic variations. 

Part I is a general introduction dealing con- 
cisely with Africa and its bewildering fragmenta- 


Bacham dance—mask, Bamenda, Cameroons. Rietberg 
Museum, Zurich. Photo: W. Bruggmann, Winterthur 


tion in geography, climate, religion, race and so- 
ciety—as well as with material, technique and 
form in art. 

Part II systematically covers in brief outlines 
the art characteristics of Black Africa: The Sudan, 
West and East sectors of the Atlantic coast, the 
Cameroons and French Equatorial Africa, “Bel- 
gian” Congo, East and SE Africa—no North 
Africa, Sahara, Egypt, Ethiopia or South Africa. 
Since the book was in the making in an original 
German edition before current upsets, these group- 


* others previously reviewed: INDIA AIA Journal, INDONESIA 


ings are already changing politically, almost daily, 
with no effect on the importance or validity of the 
record in this book. 

Useful appendices include maps, a table of cul- 
tures, references and a brief glossary. 

Although limited by the approaches of eth- 
nology rather than the fuller treatment of cultural 
anthropology, this book attempts to answer such 
questions as: Who are the people who created 
such works? Whence do they obtain their artistic 
power? What are the spiritual sources of their 
tremendous, vital creativity? What is the message 
of this art? These are important areas for us to 
know about today as this continent challenges 
colonialism. 

Inevitable conclusions are found here in ancient 
religious traditions of ancestor-worship, etc, which 
for years have been yielding to Islam and Chris- 
tianity with their differing denials of “idolatry.” 
The ages old mysteries of the supernatural, of 
human and other fertility, sex, growth, seasonal 
change, disease, are generally subsumed under 
the cultural instruments of myth, magic, fetish and 
taboo. For these controls the white man has ex- 
changed an equally terrifying catalog of vitamins, 
viruses, neuroses and allergies which are at least 
as narrowly verifiable on a short-term basis as a 
presidential election. As we view some of our 
industrial merger cannibalism, we might even 
doubt the theme of Flanders’ and Swan’s catchy 
tune “Eating People is Wrong!” 

Sociological conclusions are found in this book 
also in tribal customs such as matriarchy, or the 
many different secret societies (some inter-tribal? ) 
with their tradition-conserving function of mark- 
ing the life-stages of the individual by what the 
French call so well “rites de passage’—each of 
which has lent powerful impulses to artistic ex- 
pression. In these traditions are the roots of such 
art—when they weaken, this tremendously vital 
work becomes the decadent output of a souvenir 
factory with no relation to the life of the people. 

This study is within other limits. It is concerned 
with the visual arts alone—no music, dance, poetry 
or drama. It is silent about written languages and 
even the famous drums. Architectural references 
are slight, a few notes on materials and exterior 
form—‘cone-shaped huts,” etc, are illustrated in 
some variety but without explanation of social and 
domestic patterns which are expressed in village 
and family dwelling plans. Even textiles are treated 
rather superficially—but then this is not an en- 
cyclopedia and it is generous in what it does cover. 

There is some confusion about the influence of 
African art on the beginnings of Cubism or Post- 
Impressionist art. Picasso has denied its influence 
upon his work before 1910 despite certain 1907 
paintings. It has been conjectured that this might 


have been an influence, concealed from him, via 
primitive Iberian art. There is no doubt that sev- 
eral African masks were the decor for the famous 
artists’ “banquet” in honor of Rousseau in 1908— 
and later, Guillaume Apollinaire nicknamed Pi- 
casso “The Bird of Benin” in reference to the 
unmistakable influences of Africa upon the Picasso 
of 1913 which ended what was called Analytic 
Cubism. 

Of the work illustrated in this book, probably 
the most appealing objects to western peoples are 
these same magnificent masks. The lovely sophis- 
ticated bronzes and other sculptures are perhaps 
more localized and impressive technically but the 
masks seem to be everywhere. Some of these pow- 
erfully evocative abstract arrangements become 
essays in pure pattern and form, valuable to us 
as experiences in design, whatever their signifi- 
cance may have been to initiates. They communi- 
cate something non-literal—beyond language— 
which might be thought of as a criterion of great 
art. E.P. 


Rembrandt 
As a Draftsman 


Otto Benesch. New York, Doubleday (Phaidon), 
1960. 164 pp illus. 7142” x 1034”. $5.95 


ie fine, inexpensive study of Rembrandt’s 
drawings begins with a thirty-page essay illus- 
trated with reproductions of sources and some 
of the artist’s own major paintings for which 
drawings have been found. This is followed by 
105 drawings in various media, four in color, 
reproduced in photogravure at original size on 
slightly yellow paper. Finally, a twenty-page anno- 
tated catalog of the drawings shown—in the fol- 
lowing meticulous style: 
“2. OLD MAN WITH A BOOK, SEATED IN PROFILE 

TO RIGHT, FULL-LENGTH 

Red and black chalk, heightened with white 
295 x 210 mm 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett 
HdG 112; Benesch 7. 

“Careful drawing after the model, embodying 
the thorough study of nature, as practised by the 
followers of Caravaggio in Utrecht and Amster- 


dam, Used for the figure of one of the “Two 
Philosophers in Discussion’ (fig 3), a painting of 
1628 in the National Gallery of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne (Bredius 423).” 

This is a work of devoted scholarship, based 
upon long immersion in the period and the work 
of the great Dutch painter. Professor Benesch is 
author of several publications on Rembrandt, 
including the six-volume critical catalog of 1384 
drawings from which these were selected (with 
a few additions). 

The introductory essay places the artist in 
history and conveys his unique artistic character 
for which drawing is the key, drawing which 
is magical in its economical grasp of likeness, light 
and space. It was only in the late Renaissance that 
drawings began to be recognized as complete 
works of art in themselves—‘“not intermediate 
steps to a higher form . . .” While many of these 


4 So 
Rembrandt self-portrait (1655). Rembrandt—Huis, Am- 
sterdam 


were studies of details for paintings, others in this 
selection were signed and dated as final state- 
ments of the artist’s intention. It really does not 
matter that the subjects are often “mere story- 
telling.” They have their popular appeal but the 
quality of these drawings speaks for itself. 

It has long been this reviewer’s conviction that 
the act of drawing is a deep mystery, the dynamic 
integration of many elements of expression at the 
end of a little, moving stick. Benesch, toward the 
end of his essay, puts it memorably: “. . . the 
immediateness and spontaneity of the diagram of 
mind that drawing means . . .” E.P. 
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Drums in the Forest 


Alfred Proctor James and Charles Morse Stotz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, 1958. 227 pp illus. 6” x 9”. 


M. James is Professor Emeritus of History 


at the University of Pittsburgh and the author of 
several historical works dealing with western Penn- 
sylvania. “Charley” Stotz, FAIA, is well-known to 
the members of the profession throughout the 
state, and has spent many years in research on the 


origins and development of pre-Revolutionary 
forts in America. 

The first fifty-odd pages, “Decision at the 
Forks,” are Dr James’; the following 130 pages, 
“Defense in the Wilderness,” are Mr Stotz’. The 
story of the development of the fort is told in 
detail, perhaps more fully here than anywhere 
else, and is amply illustrated by reproductions of 
old engravings, photographs, and—best of all— 
by many careful line drawings by Mr Stotz. To 
those who know the “Golden Triangle” today, the 
story of Fort Pitt will be of special interest. 

Not too localized nor too specialized to be of 
general interest, this book, primarily by one of our 
own FAIAs, should find a wide readership among 
all those interested in any way in their country’s 
history. J.W. 


Songs by 
Robert Schmertz 


Robert Schmertz, FAIA. Recorded on Corona 
Records, George Heid Productions, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I he sub-title of this 33 1/3 album of songs 
is “Songs for Architects and the Girl Friends.” 
It is likely that this group, plus others who like 
off-beat and “fun” recordings will go for this 
fourth album of our friend Bob. 

All of the songs are written by Bob and sung 
by Bob, with banjo accompanyment by Bob. His 
son, Jack, does get in on one of them with a 
flute obligato. No Perry Como, of course, but 
the spirit and twinkle in his voice makes each of 
the thirteen songs a stand-out. 

The titles of the songs are almost as interest- 
ing as the lyrics. Consider these: “When the 
Architect Comes to Jordan (Will He Cross?)” 


The thesis here is that he won’t cross, particu- 
larly when the Angel sees fee-cutting, job steal- 
ing and old stock plans. “The Doric Column is 
Coming Back,” “Walter and Mies and Corbu,” 
“The: Old White Bones of Christopher Wren,” 
and ten laughing others are included. 

Perhaps one of the funniest songs is “The 
Queen Anne Front.” A sample of the lyric goes: 
“When Great Grandfather was a gay young blade 
and Great Grandmother was his bride—they 
found a lot, a very pretty spot over on the old 
North Side. It sloped down to the river from 
River Avenue—Great Grandma said it would 
give her such a lovely view. So they took a look 
in Godey’s Ladies Book to see what they could 
find. And they found a house, a jolly little house 
with a Queen Anne front and a Mary Ann be- 
hind.” The lyrics then trace the house from its 
honeymoon quality to its use as a seminary, to 
a rooming house, to a house with “several very 
pretty ladies” who were subsequently hauled 
away by a paddy wagon. 

Hearing this album is almost as good as hear- 
ing Bob in person at an AIA Convention, pluck- 
ing his banjo and singing his songs about 
architects. N.C.B. 


Big — Small 
Specialized — General 


»> Big office; small office; specialized practice, 
general practice: These adjectives represent a 
puzzle in the affairs of the AIA which I prefer 
to believe can be solved. 

Two major areas of planning are progressing 
at committee level which may have a profound 
effect upon practice. They have one objective in 
common: Namely, to enable architects to com- 
pete more successfully in today’s market for de- 
sign services against other organizations which 
would sell “architectural services” on a non-pro- 
fessional basis as a part of a business package. 

Throughout the committee discussions there 
runs a current of concern as to the relative value 
of new developments for the big office as com- 
pared with the small one; for the general practi- 
tioner as compared with the office that specializes 
in certain fields. The AIA membership spans all 
types of practice. Can we benefit them all with 
every new activity? Or, if a new program benefits 
one group of members, will it have beneficial side 
effects for others? 

To become specific: The Committee on the 
Profession is rapidly advancing its concept of “ex- 
panded services of the architect,” first proposed 
in its report in the Journal in June, 1960. This 
concept would enable the architect to perform for 
the owner, as the latter’s professional agent, cer- 
tain services which the package dealer performs 
with impunity but which are as yet inadequately 
recognized as ethical practice in the Mandatory 
Standards. Under the new concept, the architect 
could perform services for his client in such areas 
as economic analyses, building finance, land as- 
sembly or entrepreneurial promotion—and do it 
professionally and ethically. 

From every segment of our membership we 
hear that the profession must change and expand 
its services to meet the demands of today’s clients. 
It is practically certain that the proposals of the 
Committee on the Profession will reach a stage of 
approval and promulgation within the coming 
year. In fact, the 1962 Convention program is 
shaping up on the theme, of “new dimensions 
in architectural practice” because of the universal 


interest of the membership in the problems re- 
lated to this subject. 

Now, as soon as ethical sanction is given to 
new services, many of the larger offices will be 
equipped to provide them at once. Does this 
mean the smaller offices will not benefit? Could 
this help the larger offices to grow bigger at the 
expense of the smaller ones? We don’t think 
so. As we hear it, all architectural practice is 
threatened by package competition. 

With the small office in mind, the Committee 
is planning a companion program of educational 
services to tell the practitioner what he needs to 
know in new fields beyond his present experience. 

Two other committees are studying a proposal 
for AIA affiliated “councils” of architects who 
specialize in a major type or class of buildings. 
The field of industrial facilities is under specific 
study because this is a focal point for “package” 
competition. A council of industrial architects 
could advance its collective technical knowledge, 
could engage in institutional advertising to in- 
dustry on behalf of architects. 

A few years ago church architects formed the 
Church Architectural Guild; specifications ex- 
perts formed the Construction Specifications In- 
stitute. There was a need for these organizations 
or they would have died, not grown. The AIA 
did not fulfill that need. Now the idea of “councils” 
has arisen and some of us believe there should be 
no further splintering of the AIA. Any “council” 
should be able to attain its objectives within the 
framework of AIA ethics as an affiliate. The pat- 
tern of affiliated specialty groups is well estab- 
lished in large professional societies like the AMA. 
Architecture is getting that big as a profession. 

The most careful study is being given to the 
Council idea. If it gains Board approval, it will 
be with the conviction that it will strengthen the 
whole Institute and the whole profession. 

Specialized-general-big-small. If the Institute is 
to move vigorously, each move cannot take care 
of every need of each type of member like a gentle 
snowfall. But the total result can be good for 
all. < W.HLS. 
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Why NCARB? 


by Earl L. Mathes, AIA 


> During the growth of the profession in the 
United States, architectural organizations have 
been established in an effort to promote certain 
standards that would be of mutual benefit to the 
practicing architects as a group and, above all, 
to safeguard life, health, and property and pro- 
mote the public welfare, reserving this position 
to those persons who have proper qualifications. 

One of these organizations is The National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards that 
was founded over forty years ago in an effort, 
as stated in its constitution, to 


. . . promote high standards of preparation for 
architectural practice; to foster the enactment 
of laws pertaining to the practice of architec- 
ture; to equalize and improve the standards for 
the examination of applicants for State regis- 
tration or license; and to compile and transfer 
records to facilitate architectural registration 
and/or licensing between States. 


Since the creation of this organization, much 
thought and effort went into this undertaking and 
many specific requirements have been set up so 
that their ideals could be adequately accomplished. 

From its infancy this organization has been 
quite fortunate in having qualified architects, men 
of vision, who unceasingly gave of their time in 
promoting the ideals set forth as the goal for 
their group. 

In reviewing the NCARB Constitution it will 
be noted that its membership comprises the legally 
constituted State Architectural Registration 
and/or licensing Boards who are charged through 
law with the task of regulating examinations, li- 


censes, and architectural practice in their respec- 
tive states. At present the NCARB has advanced 
to the point where all fifty State Boards are rep- 
resented along with the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. With an organi- 
zation such as this the various experiences and 
problems encountered within the States can be 
discussed and evaluated jointly until a more work- 
able solution is found. 

The Council desires to promote and to help 
establish the best available preparation for the 
education of future architects. To accomplish this 
end it cooperates fully with The American Insti- 
tute of Architects and with the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture in assisting the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board. 

It performs many services to individual mem- 
bers of the architectural profession. One such 
service is the Council Record. This provides a 
permanent depository of detailed authenticated 
personal records of the membership of the archi- 
tectural profession, and with this information fa- 
cilitates the process of reciprocal recognition of 
registration between the States. The Council, if 
requested, shall obtain, authenticate, and record 
any factual data of an applicant’s training, prac- 
tice, and character, and shall compile the results 
into the Council Record. This document will then 
be forwarded to any State Board or any desired 
agency upon request of the applicant and upon 
payment of a stipulated fee. 

In some instances, however, the Boards them- 
selves request that if the applicant seeks recipro- 
cal registration through the NCARB that his ap- 
plication to his state be only on the basis of an 
NCARB Certificate. Those State Boards cannot 
take the type of action desired by an applicant 


unless he has an NCARB Certificate. For an 
Agency there are some limitations on just who 
could receive a complete copy of the Council 
Record. Since these reference replies are con- 
fidential, only State Boards can normally receive 
them. There have been times in the past when 
the Record has been sent to schools where an 
architect is applying for a teaching position or 
some agency of that nature. The Council Record 
contains confidential reference replies concerning 
an applicant including some data on his examina- 
tion for registration in his own state. The Cer- 
tificate contains a detailed NCARB examination 
report and the Council’s approval of those ex- 
aminations. This is why many State Boards pre- 
fer the Certificate to the Record. 

The Council Certification is given to an ap- 
plicant who holds a Council Record which veri- 
fies that the applicant has complied with the Coun- 
cil standards of education and experience required 
for admission to examination; and furthermore 
that the applicant has passed an examination 
which conformed to the Council standards of con- 
tent, extent and length of time. In addition to 
this verification, the certification shall carry the 
recommendation of the Council that registration 
and/or licensing be granted without further writ- 
ten examination. 

Another service is the periodic review of the 
beforesaid certification. New requirements are that 
this certification shall be kept up-to-date each 
year from the date of issue. Further use of the 
certification is predicated upon the submission of 
an annual fee and the submission of an annual 
affidavit containing such information as the Coun- 
cil deems necessary. This affidavit is used to ob- 
tain responses from employes, clients, fellow ar- 
chitects and a statement from the State Board of 
the state in which the holder resides, certifying 
that the holder is currently registered. 

The Council will also cancel its certification 
upon receipt of knowledge that a state has re- 
voked either the license or registration of an ar- 
chitect. 

This group also maintains a Board of Review 
which shall review and decide on all cases re- 
ferring to any application for admission to ex- 
amination which does not show full compliance 
with the rules and regulations pertaining to edu- 
cation and experience; to questions that may be 
referred to it by the Executive Director; or to 
candidates who appeal the decision of the Execu- 
tive Director. 

The Council prepares and publishes peri- 
odically a Syllabus which gives a statement of 
examination content sufficiently comprehensive 
and explicit that it may serve as a standard for 
reference in terms of examination duration, con- 


tent, and basic grading values. All member boards 
now take the necessary steps to assure that an 
applicant in their state has completed all require- 
ments of the NCARB examination Syllabus when 
he applies through the Council to the State Board 
to complete the procedures to acquire an NCARB. 
Certificate. However, for their state examinations 
some of the Boards do have variations in the 
manner in which the examination content is set 
up and the grading values for a passing score. 
Where an NCARB Certificate is based on state 
examination and credit is extended for earlier 
examinations in many cases the applicant may 
have to take some additional examinations and 
in some cases the Board does have to interpolate 
between their grading system and the NCARB 
suggested grading scale. In cooperating with an 
applicant for an NCARB Certificate all member 
Boards would make certain that the overall ex- 
amination record of the applicant confermed to 
NCARB standards but at the same time the ap- 
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plicant takes a state examination, and particu- 
larly those that took examinations several years 
ago, the state requirements are not always fully 
equivalent or there is need for some interpola- 
tion from state requirements to NCARB require- 
ments. 

Periodically the Council correlates and pub- 
lishes a selection of typical examination questions 
in each of the examination divisions. This pub- 
lication is available only to authorized personnel 
of State Registration Boards and under certain 
conditions to libraries, usually libraries of archi- 
tectural schools. 

Also, the Council collects, develops, prepares 
and publishes manuals of instruction and sug- 
gestions for the benefit of State Boards of Ex- 
aminers on the proper scope, content, procedure, 
form and grading of examinations. With the aid 
of accredited institutions the Council develops ex- 
aminations which will establish the competence of 
an applicant for registration. 

With all of these developments the activities 
and services of the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards always remain up-to- 
date with the steady growth of the profession. <4 
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Convention Business Session 


Some members and a chapter of the Institute have expressed themselves to the 


Editor as feeling that the Journal did not adequately cover the discussion at 


the last convention on the proposed new membership classification of Profes- 


sional Affiliate, item V in the “Notice Concerning Proposed Bylaw Changes.” 


We present here excerpts from the floor discussion, which took place at the 


Friday morning session, April 28th 


SECRETARY CARROLL: The mem- 
bers of the Convention have re- 
ceived the supplement to the Board’s 
Annual Report, a one-page mime- 
ograph document, that the Board of 
Directors has withdrawn its recom- 
mendation regarding the National 
Associate category of membership. 
For this reason, there have been 
some changes and I will read the 
revised change. 

Under V, New Class of Member- 
ship—Professional Affiliate. 

The Board has recommended 
that it be authorized to open up a 
new Classification of membership— 
Professional Affiliate Membership. 

Professional Affiliate would in- 
clude consulting engineers, plan- 
ners, landscape architects and pro- 
fessional artists who, in addition to 
character qualifications, have legally 
established their right to practice 
their profession, or, where no such 
legal requirements exist (such as 
artists), have established worthy 
reputations. 

The category of Professional Af- 
filiate would give to those practicing 
other related professions and arts 
an opportunity to affiliate with the 
architects with whom they work. 
They have much to gain from this 
close association, and the architects 
can learn much from them. Each 
will be stronger because of increased 
understanding and support of the 
other. 

The Board does not intend either 
of these two membership categories 
to have the same privileges or re- 
sponsibilities as corporate members. 


The proposed action is as follows: 


Resolved, That the following Ar- 
ticle 2 be added to Chapter II of 
the Bylaws: 

“Article 2. 

“Professional Affiliate member- 
ship. 

“The Board of Directors may, in 
the best interests of the Institute, 
establish the class of Professional 
Affiliate membership in the Insti- 
tute. 

“The qualifications, rights, priv- 
ileges, duties, and dues of this class 
shall be as established by the Board 
of Directors. 

“The Board shall require that 
Professional Affiliate members of 
the Institute hold concurrent mem- 
bership in a chapter of the Insti- 
tute, and in the state organization 
(where such exists), as in the case 
of corporate members. Application 
for membership or transfers must 
be approved by the chapters con- 
cerned, and by the Institute, as in 
the case of corporate members. 

“The Board may delegate dis- 
ciplinary powers to chapters or a 
committee for the purpose of ad- 
judging charges of unprofessional 
conduct against associates and Pro- 
fessional Affiliate members.” 

There should be added in that 
part of the bylaws relating to dues 
a conforming paragraph. Proposed 
action: 

Resolved, That there be added to 
Chapter I, Article 2, Section 3, a 
new sub-paragraph, a-4, to read: 
“Dues of Professional Affiliate 


members, when and for as long as 
such membership category is estab- 
lished by the Board, shall be set by 
the Board.” 

I so move you, Mr President. 

PRESIDENT WILL: You have heard 
the motion. Is there a second? (Sec- 
onded by Mr Hunter.) 

PRESIDENT WILL: The floor is 
open for discussion. 

GLENN STANTON, FAIA (Oregon 
Chapter): Last year in San Fran- 
cisco there was quite a discussion 
about this. If the Journal is correct, 
the subject of the membership clas- 
sification was referred back to the 
Board of Directors with an assign- 
ment to the committee for further 
study in which advice of all regions 
was to be sought; the report of the 
committee be made available prior 
to the 1961 Convention, at which 
time the matter should be resolved. 

Mr President, who are the com- 
mittee? 

PRESIDENT WILL: Mr Stanton, in 
the opinion of the Chair, that re- 
ferred to structure and not to mem- 
bership. 

MR STANTON: Speaking to the 
motion, Mr Chairman, and the res- 
olution that was adopted in San 
Francisco that called for the Board 
to appoint a committee. I am ask- 
ing for the names of the committee. 

PRESIDENT WILL: You may be 
correct, Mr Stanton. It was my im- 
pression, was it not referred to the 
Structure Committee of which you 
were a part? 

MR STANTON: No. No, it was not. 
It was not any of our concern. You 
must have a committee. Don’t you 
remember who the committee was? 

PRESIDENT WILL: We have a 
committee representing each re- 
gion, of which you are a part. 

MR STANTON: Do the delegates 
from the regions remember that? I 
think you are in error, Mr President. 
I think it has been reported that this 
was not referred to the region, and 
I believe—you can correct me if 
I am wrong—that the Executive 
Committee made the consideration 
and made certain recommendations. 
Will you tell me what those rec- 
ommendations were at the time? 

PRESIDENT WILL: The Executive 


Committee recommended to the 
Board that this be not brought up 
at this convention, and it was over- 
ruled by the Board, which is the 
superior body. 

MR STANTON: For that reason, 
and for the reasons stated by Mr 
Russell yesterday, and last year in 
San Francisco—and I repeat his 
words—'I am against enlarging the 
Institute; I am against this organ- 
izational elephantitis. I prefer to be 
aloof.’ 

I should hope that you will vote 
against this irregular recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 

PRESIDENT WILL: The Chair will 
only point out that this matter has 
been brought to the attention of the 
full membership, and that there has 
been a substantial period of time 
in which it can, and I trust be dis- 
cussed in the various chapters and 
regions. 

LEVON SERON (Chicago): Mr 
President, when this was brought 
up to the Chicago Chapter dele- 
gates’ meeting, due to the fact that 
it was indicated that there was to be 
a further study on it, at least that 
the Executive Committee . . . was 
recommending further investiga- 
tion, this matter was not discussed 
at all in our delegates’ meeting with 
the idea that we would have time 
when there was a re-analysis made 
of this. 

Therefore, there was not this 
thorough discussion of such a very 
important matter. 

Secondly, I would like to say, as 
an individual member of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects that I 
am wholeheartedly against this. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, to 
have this thing happen where we 
are opening up four affiliates and 
having engineers, planners, land- 
scape architects, professional art- 
ists be members of the AI[A—now, 
regardless of whether you term them 
affiliates—to the public the fact 
that a man or woman says I am an 
affiliate of the AIA means that they 
are a member. 

They do not take these legal dif- 
ferences in words and we are there- 
fore then not having what we would 
be known as an Institute of Archi- 
tects. I am proud of the Institute. I 
can belong to these other organiza- 
tions and so can anyone else if 
they are qualified. So to belong to 
them, rather than do this, it would 
be my hope that we would set up a 
council of these organizations, a 
central council of which The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects could 
have delegates to that, in which 
common problems could be dis- 


cussed, and returned to our respec- 
tive bodies. 

But I certainly urge you to vote 
against this, and keep The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects for ar- 
chitects. 

PRESIDENT WILL: 
Mr Seron. 

The Chair recognizes Mr Hunter. 

JAMES M. HUNTER, FAIA (Colo- 
rado): I don’t wish to become in- 
volved with parliamentary proce- 
dures as to whether or not this is a 
procedural matter to come to the 
convention, but I would like to 
draw to the attention of this group, 
that this problem has been thor- 
oughly studied by the Committee 
on the Profession, and the Com- 
mittee on Education over the last 
eight years. 

If we are to have and conceive of 
architecture as being accomplished 
by a team, then certainly every 
member of that team is entitled to 
a locker in the locker-room. 

We have encouraged the teach- 
ers of architecture to train these 
specialties of practice, the mechani- 
cal engineering, and the electrical 
engineering under the brace of ar- 
chitecture, and under the aegis of 
architects. 

When we had an educational 
meeting in which we invited all the 
educational committees of the com- 
ponent parts of our industry, we 
discovered in electrical engineering 
less than five per cent of the prod- 
ucts of the electrical engineering 
schools were coming into the field 
of architectural consultation. 

Further, that we were getting 
their barrel scrapings, rather than 
the bright young boys in electrical 
engineering, who were much more 
concerned with electronics and au- 
tomation than they were in consult- 
ing work for architects. 

We complained bitterly why they 
didn’t train better electrical engi- 
neers who knew something about 
illumination. They said that is the 
job for the architectural profession 
to do. 

In other words, if the schools of 
architecture are asked by us and by 
the engineering components to train 
this man, who will be properly 
trained to do the electrical and 
lighting work in our buildings, then 
we cannot hold him at arm’s length, 
I submit. We must take him into 
the fold. 

Another point I think should go 
into our consideration, and that is 
throughout the country there is a 
springing up of a number of groups 
of consulting groups in large cities 
—probably that has happened in 


Thank you, 


your community as in our com- 
munity. They are not the normal 
engineering, electrical engineering, 
or mechanical engineering or struc- 
tural engineering professional soci- 
eties. They are a group calling 
themselves professional engineering. 
They have become literally a trade 
union. All they are concerned with 
are the fees they are to charge ar- 
chitects. 

Might it not be better to avoid 
these little clusters of unionism 
springing up in the profession, by 
inviting these very people whom we 
use every day, on a very intimate 
basis, into the AIA as Professional 
Affiliates? 

Further, when we go on the Hill 
in Washington, hopeful that we 
can make some kind of political im- 
pact on the Hill, is it not more bene- 
ficial to us to say we represent the 
design professions than it is to say 
we belong to The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, which is a seg- 
ment of this total shell? 

In other words, if we cannot lick 
them, let them join us, but do not 
let them run us, do not let them put 
AIA after their names. 

I draw to your attention both of 
those are firmly in what is proposed. 
They are not Corporate Members. 
They come to our meetings, mutual 
problems can be discussed in our 
living room, not theirs. 

In the light of those considera- 
tions, I ask your favorable consid- 
eration of the problem. 

JEFFREY E. ARONIN (New York 
Chapter): Mr President and gen- 
tlemen: I cannot see why The 
American Institute of Architects is 
concerning itself with professional 
affiliates at this time while we still 
have so many in our profession to 
get into our organization. 

Our strength is not necessarily 
going to be increased by members. 
I think in a way we have an in- 
feriority complex. If those inter- 
ested in our profession as engineers, 
landscape architects and artists, 
want to be uplifted by associating 
themselves with us, we should cer- 
tainly invite them to our meetings, 
and I know in many chapters at 
present we do invite them, but do 
not give them the privileges of mem- 
bership. 

And, as already pointed out, 
there is a danger that they would 
pass themselves off as having qual- 
ifications endorsed by our profes- 
sion, and our Institute. 

CHARLES D. WOODFORD (South- 
ern California Chapter): We have 
in our national organization and in 
many state organizations liaison 
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committees which have sat down 
together and discussed problems 
that are brought up for this type of 
membership. This, in my way of 
thinking, is a lot better than having 
this type of person come into the 
organization, an organization such 
as ours. 

If we want a Kawanis Club, let 
us join the Kawanis. Let us not 
make our professional organization 
one. 

I think, too, that the membership 
has been given a false impression 
by the information sent out in that 
this was to be withdrawn and on 
this basis alone this amendment to 
the By-laws should be defeated. 

ROBERT F. HASTINGS (Detroit 
Chapter): Gentlemen of the AIA: 
This particular resolution, or what 
it implies, touches on a very, very 
basic problem that we in the archi- 
tectural design profession should 
thoroughly examine. If we are to 
be the creators, the designers of 
today and tomorrow’s environment, 
and if we are to be the leaders in 
the design of the environmental 
structures, somehow, some way, 
whether it be by a resolution of this 
nature, or some subsequent action, 
are going to have to find a way to 
be leaders in the development of 
this total design, and I think every- 
one in this room will recognize and 
thoroughly be in accord with the 
fact that the design of an environ- 
mental structure includes a great 
many disciplines—our function, 
technology, and all the varied skills 
that go with the creation of this 
design. 

Now, the schools of engineering 
have taken a step generally toward 
the training of men in the basic 
science of engineering, and are 
moving away from the specializa- 
tion of civil engineering, mechani- 
cal engineering, as we used to know 
them. 

If you would visit with the 
schools of engineering around the 
country, you would rapidly learn 
that the schools of engineering are 
no longer interested in the building 
industry as such. 

The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers has told your Com- 
mittee on Education at one of its 
conferences in Washington, that 
the engineering profession as such 
was not, and would not, be able to 
attract capable young men to the 
building design industry. 

Now, we are the leaders of this 
building design industry, and there- 
fore we have got to find some 
way of establishing a climate in 
the building design profession that 


makes it possible for us to do out- 
standing design work. 

Now, if the engineering societies 
tell us that their membership is not 
particularly interested in the build- 
ing design industry, where will we 
get such people? 

They have told us that the reason 
they are not interested is because 
they have no real part in this total 
design, no important part in this 
total design. 

I think that this is something 
that we, as a profession, will have 
to look at very, very carefully, be- 
cause more and more a large pro- 
portion of our work, our design 
work, requires the skills of these 
people. 

So wouldn’t it be better for us to 
take the lead instead of letting them 
take the lead? 

I would urge that you seriously 
consider the adoption of this reso- 
lution. 

PRESIDENT WILL: There is a Call 
for the question. Unless someone 
has something really new to add to 
this discussion, I suggest that we 
come to a vote. 

ARTHUR G. ODELL, JR, FAIA 
(North Carolina Chapter): I hope 
I have something new to add to it. 

I am increasingly concerned with 
the number of architectural firms 
that feel it is necessary in order to 
get business, that they call them- 
selves architect-engineers. I think 
we ought to think of that. Are we 
architects? Or are we trying to pose 
as engineers? 

The engineers outnumber us fif- 
teen to one in any state. All we have 
is our good name—the word “ar- 
chitect.” The registration boards do 
very little in enforcing that. There 
are not probably over three states 
in the country that insist that the 
word “architect” modify only the 
name of a registered architect. 

This recommendation is not 
something that was thought of yes- 
terday morning or last year one 
morning in San Francisco. It has 
been given a lot of thought. 

Now, we feel that if the architect 
is really the leader, the captain of 
the building team, we have to rec- 
ognize the members. They are not 
going to vote as members, not even 
as observers. They will not be ad- 
mitted unless their qualifications 
are screened, not merely by the in- 
dividual chapter, but by the board. 

If we are going to speak with 
authority for this building team, we 
have to recognize that these other 
people are part of this team. We can 
better handle them inside than we 
can outside. 


I have noticed in the State of 
New Jersey where there is a very 
important case on where an engi- 
neer designed a country club—that 
is still in the courts in New Jersey. 
The architect might lose that thing. 

Now, as expert witnesses, they 
had a number of engineers, engi- 
neers such as Fred Severn, of New 
York, who went before the Court, 
and said absolutely it was an archi- 
tect’s job, and not an engineer’s. 

On the other hand, you have the 
package dealers, the sales engineers, 
these guys that hold themselves out 
to the public as architects, due to 
the lack of backbone on the part of 
our registration boards, they are 
the ones giving us trouble. 

I say if we are selective, and we 
pick the consulting engineers who 
work with us, who realize and ap- 
preciate the total building picture, 
the role of the architect as the cap- 
tain of the team, if we take them in 
as affiliate members, they are not 
voting, they are not taking part in 
our educational programs, we have 
everything to gain, and nothing to 
lose. 

PRESIDENT WILL: One more 
speaker and we will call for the 
question. 

JOHN MOORE MORSE (Seattle 
Chapter): I think it is important to 
say this: It is a matter of an issue 
here bigger than the resolution. I 
am against the resolution. The mat- 
ter has not been properly studied 
by chapters or regions. As a result 
of the Northwest Region Confer- 
ence, the last conference in San 
Francisco, it was resolved to ask 
the Board that any matters of ma- 
jor concern such as structure of the 
membership be referred to the re- 
gions and the chapter for study 
with the recommendations of the 
Board and committees, before any 
action at convention, and that any 
matter such as this be referred to 
the 1962 Convention rather than 
the 1961 Convention, to give us 
time to study. 

There may be certain good points 
in this resolution. I think that they 
need a lot more study, and I think 
the strength of our Institute is in 
the support of all chapters and re- 
gions, rather than a board or a 
committee telling us what is good 
for us, and what is going to be good 
for our future. That is not the way 
we are going to have a good organ- 
ization, and that is why I am against 
the resolution at this time. 

PRESIDENT WILL: Thank you. We 
will now call for the question. 

ACTION: The Resolution was not 
passed. < 


Library Notes 


Desiderata 


Last month we presented as our 
Library Notes the regular six 
months list of gifts of books, etc. to 
the Library. This month it seemed 
that it might be interesting to turn 
the tables, as it were, and list some 
of the items that we would be glad 
to receive for our collections. 

This is not offered as a complete 
list of what we would like, nor is 
it intended to be limited only to 
rarities, but rather it aims to be 
suggestive of the kinds of things 
that we could use, and many of 
which should be in some member’s 
library. 

One of the most important items 
we need for our collection on his- 
torical American architecture is 
“Thomas Jefferson, Architect; Orig- 
inal Designs in the Collection of 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge” by Sid- 
ney Fiske Kimball. Boston, 1916. 
This is a fairly expensive item and 
evidently seldom comes on the mar; 
ket. 

Another book, which apparently 
should not be too hard to find, but 
which so far has eluded us, is “The 
Log Cabin Myth” by Harold R. 
Shurtleff. Cambridge, 1939. 

Turning again to rare items, we 
would like very much to have copies 
of the two privately printed edi- 
tions of Henry Adams’ “Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres.” Published in 
Washington in 1904 and 1912 re- 
spectively, these would seem to log- 
ically belong in the library in view 
of the long association of the Insti- 
tute with the publication of the 
trade editions of this work. The 
Library has a copy of the first edi- 
tion published under Institute au- 
spices signed by the editor, Ralph 
Adams Cram; by the President of 
the Institute, Walter Cook; and by 
the representative of the publisher, 
Ferris Greenslet. Most of the later 
editions are also present. What 
more fitting than a copy inscribed 
by Adams of one or both of these 
first printings to round out the col- 
lection. 

Turning again to more common 
items, the various editions of the 
Institute’s own “Handbook of Ar- 
chitectural Practice” do not always 
seem to have been deposited in the 


Library. We have received some as 
gifts so far, including the first of 
1920, but we would still like an 
original printing of the 1927 edi- 
tion, the 1946 printing and the 
1949 edition. 

We could mention the American 
edition of Abraham Swan “The 
British Architect” published in Phil- 
adelphia in 1775, as well as other 
of the early American architectural 
publications, which served such an 
important role as guides to the 
early carpenter-builder. Then there 
are various publications by Nor- 
man Isham, such as “Glossary of 
Colonial Architecture,” 1939 “Early 
Rhode Island Houses,” 1895 “Early 
Connecticut Houses,” 1900, etc that 
we do not have. 

Other titles which have not yet 
found their way to the Library are 
“Colonial Architecture of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans” by G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh, Lancaster, Pa., 1933; 
“Early Philadelphia Architects and 
Engineers” by Joseph Jackson, Phil- 
adelphia, 1923; “Early Modern Ar- 
chitecture in Chicago, 1870-1910,” 
issued by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York 1940. Sam- 
uel Chamberlain’s “Beauport at 
Gloucester” NY 1951, represents 
another type of book which has 
usefulness because of its pictures. 
In view of our large holdings of 
material pertaining to Richard Mor- 
ris Hunt we would like to have Barr 
Ferree’s “Richard Morris Hunt: His 
Art and Work.” New York 1895, as 
well as various other publications 
by Mr Ferree presently lacking in 
our collections. We also need the 
Proceedings of the Second and 
Fourth Congresses of the Pan 
American Union of Architects. 

The Institute Library has been 
endeavoring to get together as com- 
plete a collection as possible of 
the various bulletins and magazines 
issued by Institute components. 
Very few of these files are com- 
plete as yet, although we have al- 
ready received much cooperation 
from those to whom we have ad- 
dressed requests for assistance. Any- 
one having files of back chapter 
publications, or even single issues, 
(and they do not have to be old) 
and who is willing to donate them 
to the Library is asked to drop us 


a note of what you have. We will 
be glad to let you know if we can 
use them. For instance we might 
note that we need “Ohio Architect” 
volume 7, nos 2 and 3, Feb. and 
March 1949. Of the “Weekly Bul- 
letin” of the Michigan Society of 
Architects, we need many issues 
before October 1950 and all issues 
prior to October 1933. For the 
Southern California Chapter Bul- 
letin we need scattered issues be- 
fore August 1950 and practically 
everything before January 1944. 

Similarly we have been endeavor- 
ing to complete files of the annual 
reports and rosters of the various 
State Boards of Architectural Reg- 
istration. These have already proven 
their value for historical research 
and we would be grateful to any- 
one who is in a position to supply 
us with back copies. We are noting 
a few instances of what we need 
but again it should be emphasized 
that this is not a complete list. 
Arizona. Report 19, 1940. Wiscon- 
sin. Report 1-4, 1933-36; Virginia. 
Roster prior to 1945, 1946-1953, 
1955-57. 

We could mention magazines 
such as “Western Architect and 
Engineer” the issues for April, 
May, June, August 1960, May 1961 
as well as most of the issues of its 
predecessor “Architect and Engi- 
neer” before 1947 including July 
1949. The issues of the “Archi- 
tect’s Journal” for Jan 26, April 
27, May 25 1961 were lost in 
transit and are now unavailable 
from publisher so that we would 
be grateful to anyone who no longer 
needs their issues of these. “Cali- 
fornia Arts and Architecture” still 
has many gaps although we were 
most fortunate in donations sev- 
eral years ago that helped very 
much in completing this. And even 
the “Architectural Forum,” is not 
complete for the years 1931-1934. 
Although it is not possible for the 
Library to house great collections 
of architectural drawings and man- 
uscripts, examples of a prominent 
architect’s works or even small col- 
lections of significance will be wel- 
comed. Also one should not neglect 
to mention our interest in receiv- 
ing others of the great European 
classics on architecture to add to 
the nucleus that we already have 
of these works. 

But whether or not you have 
anything to give in the way of ma- 
terials, we do hope that you will 
give us an opportunity of serving 
you from your library. GEP 
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Editor’s Page 


Cities Are Funny 


This phrase, coined, as far as I know, by Ken 
Brooks, AIA, of Spokane, has occurred to me again 
and again on recent trips. Cities have so much local 
pride, yet ninety per cent of their area is an eye- 
sore, a dump, not fit to live in or to work in. The 
proud citizens see only the handsome ten per cent; 
they are so accustomed to the ugly, dirty, blighted 
ninety per cent they are blind to it—even though 
they live in it, work in it. The design professions 
have got to undertake the job of snatching the 
blinders off these folks, to make them see. When 
enough people have the vision of what clean, bright 
places they could live in, then mayors and city 
councils will appropriate funds for planning, in- 
stitute clean-up campaigns, promote smoke-con- 
trol and other anti-nuisance legislation, and have 
the courage to condemn property to carry out long- 
range plans. 


Chicago’s Garrick Theatre comes down, but some of 
Sullivan’s iron grillwork is saved. 


All cities need more parking spaces, of course. 
But random-placed privately-owned parking lots 
are not always the best solution. Many owners 
of old buildings are eager to demolish their build- 
ings to create a “sure-fire” income-producing 
parking lot—only to sell the property in a few 
years for the erection of another new building, 
thus worsening the situation—more office space, 
less parking space. These matters must follow a 
long-range plan, and the plan must be adhered 


to. They should not be left to the speculative 
whims of individual owners. Even Housing Au- 
thorities err in this regard. Thus many a fine old 
building is destroyed needlessly —when moderniza- 
tion is all that is really necessary. 

Take the case of the old Metropolitan Life 
Building in Minneapolis. It is a fine, massive, old 
four-square building with a glassed-over central 
court. There are open galleries all around the 
court at all floors, and the two elevators rise in 
open cages, one on each side. It is a very hand- 
some representative of its period. According to 
information I have received, for the past fifteen 
years it has been ninety per cent occupied. It has 
been estimated that a complete “modernization” 
would cost about $500,000, which the owner is 
willing to spend. (A new building of equivalent 
rental area would cost at least ten times that). Yet 
the Housing Authority wants to tear it down to 
create a parking lot. With some creative imagina- 
tion, a reasonable amount of money, and a well- 
promoted public relations effort, the old Metro- 
politan Building could be transformed into a 
“prestige” location, for it stands on the edge of 
an area presently being redeveloped by the city, 
the future heart of downtown Minneapolis. Must 
we destroy everything that is old, just because 
it is old? Independence Hall is “old” too. 


My Third Love Affair 


Two years ago we introduced our “First An- 
nual Book Supplement.” It seemed to make quite 
a hit, so the next year we brought out the second. 
Again we received favorable comments. So here 
is our “Third Annual Book Supplement.” As an 
experiment, we’re featuring more books and fewer 
articles this time—trying to find out what our 
readers like. 

In the first Book Supplement I wrote about my 
life-long “love affair” with books. I wrote myself 
out, I told it all—I haven’t been able to write any- 
thing on the subject since. However, books don’t 
have to be written about—they speak for them- 
selves—if you read them. 

If you read books you are a member of a 
world-wide fraternal group; not secret; but with 
no badges, signs or handclasps; not organized, yet 
it doesn’t take many words of a conversation for 
brother to recognize brother—and then the con- 
versation warms up, so much to talk about. 

I met a man yesterday morning who said in 
the course of our conversation, “I am a com- 
pulsive reader.” That’s an interesting phrase; I 
like it. I think I must be one too. I think it’s a 
good kind of “queer” to be. 


Civil Defense Shelters 


by Lyndon Welch, AIA* 


A National Shelter Program 


Our national policy has placed 
major emphasis on retaliatory pow- 
er as a deterrent to nuclear attack 
against the United States, in the 
same sense that capital punishment 
is intended to be a deterrent to 
murder. Murders still occur, how- 
ever. Can we, in the case of our 
well-armed enemies, rule out the 
possibility of accident, miscalcu- 
lation or insane impulse? 

A national shelter program has 
been advanced as the best way to 
meet this danger. 


Shelter from What? 


In historical perspective it seems 
incredible that such a frail organism 
as man could survive and prolif- 
erate in a hostile environment. His 
unique endowment, a_ searching 
mind, first gave him mastery over 
his world and, ultimately the abil- 
ity to destroy his kind as no famine, 
fire or plague has ever been able to 
do. 

Trinitrotoluene (TNT) is a high 
explosive of the conventional chem- 
ical variety. One ton of it has enor- 
mous explosive yield. The smallest 
unit of explosive yield for a nuclear 
explosive is the “kiloton,” equiva- 
lent in energy to the energy re- 
leased by the detonation of 1000 
tons of TNT. A “megaton” is 1 
million tons. 

Following description of effects 
predicted for a 20-megaton weapon 
exploded at or near the surface of 
the ground has been taken from 
Civil Effects Study CEX-58.8. 
Comparative Nuclear Effects of 
Biomedical Interest, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Blast effects: The shock wave 
and accompanying blast wind would 
destroy conventional residences 
within a radius of 7.74 miles and 
cause serious damage within a ra- 
dius of 23.5 miles. 


*member AIA Committee on Safety in 
Buildings 


Thermal effects: Most structures 
located within the fireball radius 
(2.3 miles) would be vaporized or 
otherwise destroyed, excepting 
closed, deep underground struc- 
tures. Exposed skin would acquire 
blistering burns within a radius of 
31.9 miles. Temporary loss of vi- 
sion and retinal burns could occur 
at even greater distances, though 
permanent impairment of vision 
would be rare. Fires would be ig- 
nited over a large area, range and 
intensity depending on amount of 
combustible materials present. 

Radiation effects: At time of ex- 
plosion there is an almost instan- 
taneous emission of neutrons fol- 
lowed by an emission of gamma 
rays over a period of up to one 
minute after the explosion. Alpha 
and beta particles are also emitted 
but are comparatively harmless. 
Beyond a range of 2.88 miles, ex- 
posure to this initial radiation might 
produce some injury but probably 
no disability. 

Surface or near-surface explo- 
sions carry tons of material up into 
the stem and mushroom cloud 
where it mixes and condenses with 
fission products. Larger particles 
fall back to earth over a period 
ranging from minutes to days, de- 
pending on their size, and in a 
pattern dictated by the winds. These 
particles are the source of residual 
“fallout” radiation which, in the 
case of a 20-megaton weapon, can 
cover a region of perhaps 20,000 
square miles within which the total 
accumulated dose would amount 
to at least 400 roentgens. A 400- 
roentgen total dose is generally 
sufficient to cause disability and 
many deaths. 

Ideally, shelter should be pro- 
vided against blast, thermal and 
radiation effects. Closed, deep un- 
derground shelters are appropriate 
in target areas. Because of varia- 
tions in wind patterns and possible 
attack strategies, virtually all parts 


of the country require protection 
from fallout radiation. Fallout 
shelter is simpler and cheaper than 
blast-thermal-radiation shelter and 
offers the best value in lives saved 
per dollar spent. For this reason, 
the first objective of a national 
shelter program will be to provide 
adequate fallout shelter everywhere. 


Basis for a Community Program 


A shelter program for any com- 
munity could be developed in three 
phases, as follows: 

Phase 1: Determining shelter pos- 
sibilities of all existing structures in 
the community in terms of number 
of people that could be sheltered, 
and degree of protection that shel- 
ter would provide. 

Phase 2: “Improving” available 
shelter by increasing capacity—de- 
gree of protection—providing for 
emergency food, water, power, 
medical supplies, etc 

Phase 3: Providing additional shel- 
ter in new construction as required 
to supplement existing shelter 

These three phases require a 
knowledge of construction, a talent 
for organizing space, and an under- 
standing of techniques of protec- 
tion. 


Shelter Techniques 


Procedures and standards re- 
quired to evaluate and improve the 
fallout shelter potential of existing 
structures and to incorporate fall- 
out shelter in new structures have 
been compiled in the 52-page Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Publication NP-10-2 Fallout Shel- 
ter Surveys: Guide for Architects 
and Engineers.) This booklet out- 
lines shelter habitability require- 
ments and simplified shielding cal- 
culations. * 


Technical 


More precise shielding calcula- 
tions are discussed in the OCDM 
Engineering Manual Design and 
Review of Structures for Protection 
from Fallout Gamma Radiation.” 

Workshops to train architects 
and engineers in use of these pub- 
lications have been conducted on a 
nationwide basis by specially trained 
teams from various schools of 

(Continued on page 103) 


* distributed to all members of AIA—addi- 
tional copies available from Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization, Washington 25, DC 
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TABLE 1°—RELATION BETWEEN OVERPRESSURE AND PRYSICAL DAMAGE 


TABLE 2—WEAPONS-EFFECTS DATA FOR SELECTED PARAMETERS 
In this Table are tabulated the approximate ranges from Ground Zero (GZ) and the circular areas over which the 


Over- : Type af Over- x 
= Physical effects stractaral material m Physical effects 
Reinforced concrete 46 amage 
0.1 Damage Frame buildings 6-8 Severe damage 
0.02 Damage to large Wall-bearing massive 6-8 Moderate damage 
glazed areas buildings 8-10 Severe damage 
Motor vehicles 23 Light damage — 
1-2 50 per cent damaged : 10-15 Severe damage 
l 4-5 Destroyed Parked aircraft 13 Minor to major 
Brick 5 Destroyed repair required 
Apartments, brick 4-5 Moderate damage 46 Unusable to destroyed 
5-7 Severe damage 


indicated selected weapons effects may occur as a function of explosive yield. It was assumed that slant ranges for 
initial ionizing radiation and thermal data are a reasonable approximation of the ground range and that atmospheric 
conditions were clear. (Data are from Effects of Nuclear Weapons.) 


Explosive yield 
Selected parameters 1kt 20 kt 100 kt 1Mt 10 Mt 20 Mt 
Range from GZ for Various Parameter, Miles 
700 rem (initial) 0.42 0.70 0.96 1.44 2.04 2.27 
100 rem (initial) 0.62 0.99 1.29 1.81 2.55 2.88 
30 rem (initial) 0.74 1.18 1.51 2.07 2.91 3.30 
5 psi (typical air burst) 0,39 1.06 1.81 3.90 8.40 10.6 
5 psi (surface burst) 0.28 0.77 1.32 2.85 6.14 7.74 
1 psi (typical air burst) 1.00 271 4.64 10.0 21.5 27.1 
1 psi (surface burst) 0.86 2.35 4.02 8.65 18.6 230 
Second-degree burns 0.48 1.72 3.40 9.00 23.8 31.9 
First-degree burns 0.69 2.47 4.97 13.3 36.0 49.2 
Fireball 0.044 0.14 0.28 0.69 E7 23 
Crater (surface burst, dry soil) 0.012 0.031 0.058 0.12 0.26 0.32 
Area Corresponding to Above Ranges, Square Miles 
700 rem (initial) 0.55 1.54 2.90 6.51 13.1 16.2 
100 rem (initial) 1.21 3.08 5.23 10.3 20.4 26.1 
30 rem (initial) 1.72 4.37 7.16 13.5 26.6 34.2 
5 psi (typical air burst) 0.48 3.53 10.3 47.8 22 353 
5 psi (surface burst) 0.25 1.86 5.47 25.5 119 189 
1 psi (typical air burst) 3.14 23.1 67.6 314 1450 2310 
1 psi (surface burst) 2.32 17.4 50.8 235 1090 1730 
Second-degree burns 0.73 9.29 36.3 254 1780 3200 
First-degree burns 1.50 19.2 776 556 4070 7600 
Fireball 0.006 0.062 0.25 1.50 9.08 16.6 
Crater (surface burst, dry soil) 0.0004 0.0012 0.0096 0.045 0.21 0.32 
TABLE 3—SHIELDING FACTORS FOR TYPICAL LIGHT RESIDENTIAL STRUCTURES 
AGAINST GAMMA RAYS SIMULATING PENETRATING RESIDUAL RADIATION 
reduction factors* 
roof con- ground con- protection 
structure location tribution tribution total factor; 
Two-story wood-frame house 2nd floor, center 0.076 0.50 0.58 17 
lst floor, center 0.034 0.57 0.60 17 
Basement, center 0.015 0.028 0.043 238 
Basement, corner 40 
Basement, corner shelter 100 
One-story wood rambler Ist floor, center 0.10 0.54 0.64 1.6 
Two-story brick veneer 1st floor, center 0.034 0.14 0.171 6** 
Basement, center 0.015 0.021 0.036 28§ 
Shelter (earth covered) 1000 or 
3 ft below grade more 
* Reduction factor represents the dose rate at a specified location divided by the dose rate outside at 3 ft 
above ground. 
+ Protection factor represents the outside dose rate at 3 ft above ground divided by the dose rate inside at the 
specified location. 


§ Applies to basement with no exposed walls. 
** Applies only for detector locations below window sill. 


* All tables are reproduced from “Compara- 
tive Nuclear Effects of Biomedical Interest 
AEC publication: CEX-58.8(8) 


E 4SEVEN- 


ENTHS RULE FOR APPROXIMATING DECAY 
DUAL GAMMA RADIATION 


time after burst 


TABLE 5—APPROXIMATE SHIELDING CHARACTERISTICS OF MATERIAL 

AGAINST INITIAL GAMMA RADIATION SHOWING THE RELATION BE- 

TWEEN SHIELD DENSITY AND THE THICKNESS THAT WILL REDUCE 
THE RADIATION BY ONE-HALF 


r days time factor r/ density half-value thickness, 
1 0.04 1 1000 1 m eat z 
i o l 100 ae 
49 2.04 r 10 1/100 a 180 1 735 
8 KE r L ne Concrete 144 6.0 864 
: /10, Earth 0 ne Be 
NOTE: These data are based upon the formula generally used; i.e., H 34 23.0 782 


Re = R,t* where R, is the dose rate at some instant and R: is a 
later dose rate after an interval of time, t has passed. This relationship 
is not strictly applicable to very early or very late times after a burst, 
nor does it apply to a given location on the earth’s surface until fallout 


is complete. 


380, The Effects of Nuclear Weapons). © 


TABLE 6—APPROXIMATE ATTENUATION FACTORS FOR GAMMA RAYS FROM FISSION 
PRODUCTS AS A FUNCTION OF SHIELD THICKNESS FOR INDICATED MATERIALS 


Shield thickness for indicated materials, in. 


NOTE: Assumes 4.0 Mev is an adequate representation of the energy of 
initial gamma radiation and incorporates build-up factors correcting for 
thick shields and broad radiation beams (see pages 353 to 360 and 374 to 


attentuation lead iron and steel concrete earth water wood (Fir) 
factor (710 tb/cu ft) (490 Ib/cu ft) (144 1b/cu ft) (100 1b/cu ft) (62.4 Ib/cu ft) (3.4 Ib/cu ft) 
2 0.28 0.7 2.5 3.5 48 9.2 
4 0.64 1.8 6.6 8.9 B 25 
10 10 27 97 13 19 36 
50 1.6 42 14 20 29 55 
100 1.9 48 16 23 33 62 
1,000 21 6.8 22 32 45 88 
10,000 35 8.8 27 39 56 110 
100,000 43 11 32 46 70 140 
TABLE 7—-ESTIMATED CLINICAL COURSE AND HOSPITALIZATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HUMANS EXPOSED TO VARIOUS ACUTE DOSES OF PENETRATING RADIATION 
Individuals Maximal 
Individuals following indicated needing time of 


clinical symptoms, % 


hospitalization hospitalization 


dose, 
R trivial light moderate serious grave fatal % weeks 

0-200 98 2 None 0 

200-300 1 33 64 2 2 6 

300-400 6 68 26 94 7 

400-500 3 58 39 100 9 

500-600 6 94 100 1l 

Above 600 100 100 11 

TABLE 8—EXAMPLES OF EXISTING SHELTERS 
Total Approx. Cost 
Location Type Capacity Cost Per Occupant 

City Hall—Montgomery, Ala. Basement 200 $26,000 $130 
Training School—Menifee, Ark. Underground Concrete 500 86,825 174 
Elem. School—San Diego, Calif. Basement 480 80,000 167 
Juvenile Hall—Martinez, Calif. Basement 120 9,200 ii 
Santa Rosa, Calif. Underground Metal 130 14,470 112 
Moose Lodge—Maywood, Calif. Basement 800 69,000 86 
City Parking Lot—Burbank, Calif. Underground Metal 130 20,000 154 
Jr. High School—Arvada, Colo. Basement 750 35,000 > 47 
City-County Bldg.—Denver, Colo. Basement 600 25,000 42 
Denver, Colo. Underground Metal 130 14,470 112 
American Legion Building—Washington, D.C. Basement 100 10,500 105 
Dade County—Miami, Fla. Aboveground 100 26,000 260 
Office Bldg. —Jacksonville, Fla. Basement o 10,000 200 
Thomasville, Ga. Underground Metal 130 13,945 107 


Continued on p. 102 
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Architecture and Engineering. 
These workshops have been spon- 
sored by OCDM and by local pro- 
fessional organizations. More are 
planned if federal funds become 
available. 

In addition, OCDM has compiled 
design and cost data for fallout 
shelter in a number of specific 
building types including hospitals, 
schools, churches, multi-story of- 
fice and apartment buildings and 
underground parking structures. 
Most of this material is available 
on request through local civil de- 
fense offices. 

Structures designed for protec- 
tion from fallout radiation usually 
have a certain amount of intrinsic 
blast resistance. Additional blast 
resistance may be obtained through 
the use of design procedures out- 
lined in the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers Manuals EM 110-345- 
413 through 420 or the US Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks pub- 
lication, Navdocks TP-PL-8 Per- 


sonnel Shelters and Protective 
Construction. 
Criteria for Group Shelters 


While current recommendations 
are for stocking the shelter with 
two-weeks’ supply of food and 
water, present study indicates a 
continuous in-shelter time of two to 
four days except for a very few 
areas, and a day or less in many 
areas since the radiation decays so 
rapidly (see table 4 page 101). 


Shielding: Shelter walls and roof 
should have sufficient mass to pro- 
vide a protection factor of at least 
100 (in simplified terms, a person 
inside the shelter receives 1/100 
as much radiation as a person out- 
side).* Concrete is a relatively in- 
expensive shielding material and 
earth is probably the cheapest avail- 
able. Underground shelters can 
easily be designed with a protection 
factor of 1000 or more, which is 
considered adequate for areas of 
very heavy fallout. 


Access: There should be at least 
one 22-inch unit of access width 
per 200 occupants. There should 
be at least two means of egress, 
widely separated, located where 
they are least likely to be blocked 
by falling debris. Precautions 
should be taken against accidental 
flooding of shelter or shelter access. 


Space: Recommended minimum al- 
lowances are: 10 square feet net 
area and 65 cubic feet net volume 
per occupant, with additional space 
as required for mechanical installa- 
tion and storage of two-weeks’ sup- 


plies. Simulated shelter experiments 
conducted by the American Insti- 
tute of Research, sponsored by 
OCDM, suggest that allowances as 
low as 8 square feet and 58 cubic 
feet per occupant (including stor- 
age, lavatory and service area) are 
feasible in a well-ventilated shelter. 
Air Supply: Recommended min- 
imum is 3 cfm per person of fresh 
air and 12 cfm of recirculated air 
per person. Fresh air supply should 
make provision for filters (if air 
intakes are properly designed, filters 
may not be necessary to remove 
fallout particles). Ordinary filters 
are adequate to remove radioactive 
particles of early fallout, which are 
generally larger than 5 microns 
mean diameter, but sufficient space 
should be provided to permit in- 
stallation of combined chemical, 
biological and radiological filters in 
the event that the enemy is pre- 
pared to use such weapons against 
civilians. Recirculated air prefer- 
ably should be filtered to remove 
cigarette smoke and odors. Air in- 
takes should be located where they 
will be protected from falling de- 
bris or fire, and should incorporate 
weatherproof gravity separating 
devices to prevent entrainment of 
coarse particles in fresh air stream. 
Automatic closures are required 
for intake and exhaust openings of 
blast shelters. The preferred type 
is activated by the flash and seal 
the shelter before the blast front 
arrives. 

Water Supply: If no protected well 
is available, one gallon per person 
per day of potable water should be 
stored in shelter. 

Temperature: Effective temperature 
should not exceed 85° F— in hot, 
humid weather some means of 
cooling or dehumidifying air sup- 
ply will be necessary. 

Emergency Power: Unless normal 
power sources are invulnerable to 
attack, an emergency power source 
will be necessary to provide es- 
sential mechanical services and 
some lighting. 

Sanitation: Means must be pro- 
vided to remove rubbish, dirt and 
human waste from occupied area 
of shelter. At least one toilet per 
70 occupants is recommended. 
Where conventional sewage facil- 
ities are disrupted, sewage may be 
sealed in plastic bags or other easily 
stored containers and periodically 
placed outside shelter. 

Sleeping: Good results were ob- 
tained with demountable 3-tier 
bunks in the American Institute for 
Research experiments previously 


mentioned. Unless shelter is de- 
signed to provide a secluded sleep- 
ing area, it is preferable to provide 
a bunk for every occupant, and not 
attempt a _ staggered sleeping 
schedule. 

Food handling: Food should be 
chosen for good storage character- 
istics and ease of preparation. It 
should not require refrigeration. 
Hot plates may be used to heat 
some foods and beverages. Food 
distribution can be managed by 
a small group of “waiters” where 
conditions are too crowded for a 
cafeteria system. 

Recreation: Crowding, heat and 
humidity preclude active recrea- 
tion in most shelters. “Pocket” 
books, playing cards, board games, 
pencils, pens, paper, crayons, mod- 
eling clay and other arts and crafts 
materials will be useful. 
Administration: Shelter manage- 
ment will be concerned with main- 
taining order and morale within the 
shelter, keeping track of supplies, 
proper maintenance of essential 
equipment, care of sick, safety 
from fire or accident, monitoring 
radio communications from civil 
defense authorities, sustaining re- 
ligious values, and training for post- 
shelter survival. 


Cost of Shelter 


Cost of shelter varies with fol- 
lowing factors: 
type and degree of shelter provided 
emergency water supply 
emergency power supply 
requirements for shelter cooling 
size of shelter 
local building costs 
nature of excavation 
relationship of shelter space to ex- 
isting structures 


No uniform standard of report- 
ing characteristics of shelter has 
been established, examples on the 
previous pages, taken from the 
OCDM Information Office Listing 
of Fallout Shelters as of 31 May 
1961, are intended to show range 
and variety of approaches to the 
shelter problem throughout the na- 
tion. Fully as many examples of 
equal interest have been omitted 
because they were reported on a 
confidential basis or in insufficient 
detail. Figures for the few very 
large shelters included (over 1000 
capacity) demonstrate economies 
in mechanical plant that go with 
increased size. <q 


*this figure leaves a margin of safety— 
freakish winds may produce “hot spots” in 
locations which under average conditions 
might not require such a large protection 
factor 
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Fallout Protection 
for a New School 


by Caudill-Rowlett-Scott, AIA 
and Convair—Fort Worth 


> The purpose of this investigation 
was simply to find out what it takes 
to provide an effective degree of 
fallout protection for a school build- 
ing. 

At the time of this writing there 
is at least one school being built 
underground to fulfill the require- 
ments of protecting children and 
teachers from atomic radiation. Ob- 
viously such requirements can be 
met. What is not so obvious is what 
will be the psychological and physi- 
ological effects on the occupants, 
when schools go underground. Will 
it be good for the children? 

Today throughout the United 
States there are hundreds of fine 
schools that are good for children 
and for learning. This question 
arises: what can we do to give them 
the necessary degree of fallout pro- 
tection. We decided to take one as 
a case study—a new school near 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to George Stott, Superintendent 
of Schools, Eagle Mountain-Sagi- 
naw Independent School District, 
Saginaw, Texas, for allowing the 
authors to use the new Boswell 
Senior High School in his district 
as the subject of this report. 

This school, scheduled for occu- 
pancy September, 1961, was se- 
lected because it is an example of 
conventional construction with the 
potential of being an efficient and 
child-centered high school. 

It should be emphasized that the 
Boswell Senior High School does 
not contain provisions for protec- 
tion from atomic radiation and ‘has 
not been remodeled to incorporate 
fallout design. It was used only to 
help find the answer to these ques- 
tions: what changes are necessary 


and how much money is involved 
to provide fallout protection with- 
out losing educational effectiveness? 


Background 


The immense hazard of radio- 
active fallout in the event of a nu- 
clear war and the consequent need 
for shelters has been widely publi- 
cized since 1955. To date the result 
is only a minute amount of actual 
shelter construction. “) 

This absence of protection is even 
more evident in the nation’s schools, 
although no other building unit of 
local government is so well dis- 
persed among the people. The 
schoolhouse has, in addition to its 
neighborhood location, other major 
assets that would complement shel- 
ter planning: 

e a staff trained to handle groups 
of people 

* food service facilities 

* an administrative link to other 
schools 

* a potential shelter-group, the stu- 
dent body, which is assembled 
daily at the school 


The Case Study 

The academic unit (Figure 1) of 
Boswell Senior High School is one- 
story, light steel-frame structure, 
aluminum windows in brick cavity 
walls, and concrete slab foundation 
on grade. It is circular in plan to 
provide maximum space with mini- 
mum walls. To facilitate year-round 
use, Boswell is airconditioned. 

We have made two assumptions: 
* major nearby target area will be 
Carswell Air Force Base and air- 
craft complex located eight miles 


(22) numbers refer to Selected References at 
end of article 


south of school and just west of 

Fort Worth 

* a 1 megaton weapon * will be 
used on this target 

In our opinion, shelters should 
be designed for the probable attack 
situation. This approach would 
avoid the extremes of costly over- 
building or doing nothing in the 
ill-advised belief that it won't hap- 
pen here. 

Probable attack situation can be 
determined by locating targets af- 
fecting the shelter area to a distance 
of 250 miles, and estimating num- 
ber and sizes of nuclear weapons 
that would be used to destroy these 
targets. 


Weapon Effects 


After probable target and weapon 
assumptions are made, effects of 
blast and intensities of fallout can 
be estimated. Figure 2 shows blast 
damage to be expected from our 
assumed one megaton weapon plot- 
ted against distance. Our case-study 
school would receive only moder- 
ate damage. Persons inside the 
school might, however, be wounded 
by secondary blast effects such as 
flying glass and other debris. Per- 
sons outside and unprotected would 
possibly suffer third-degree flash 
burns from thermal radiation. 

Figure 3 shows extent of radio- 
active fallout from detonation of 
this weapon. Curves represent lines 
of equal radiation doses in roent- 
gens ** that would accumulate in 
the first two weeks after blast. 

The area around Boswell School 
would receive approximately 7,000 
roentgens in two weeks after blast, 
and killing doses would very likely 
extend more than 150 miles down- 
wind. 

This is based upon probable 
effects of radiation exposure, pub- 
lished by the Office of Civil & De- 
fense Mobilization in its fallout 
shelter survey guide”) as follows: 


Short term (36 hours or less) 


probable 
effect 


whole body 
exposure 


0-100 roentgens no obvious ef- 


fects 
100-200 s: minor incapac- 
itation 
200-600 ee sickness and 
some deaths 
Over 600 “ few survivors 


* equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT 

** Roentgen: A unit of radiation dose: 2 
roentgens are received during a normal chest 
x-ray 


library 


Figure 1. Plan 


| VIRTUALLY COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 


| PARTIAL DESTRUCTION 


extensive and perhaps prohibitive repairs 


MODERATE DAMAGE 


major repairs 


| LIGHT DAMAGE 


minor or no repairs 


5-8 MILES el 7 7 = 


BEYOND 8 MILES__ NO DAMAGE 


Figure 2. Blast damage (1 megaton surface burst) 


“In addition to assumptions 

listed, the report has evidently 
assumed a characteristic wind 
direction and velocity, a surface 
burst (which produces maximum 
fallout), and a single weapon 
(although possibility of multi- 
weapon attack is mentioned under 


‘decontamination’ on page 109).*” 


“Since 20-megaton weapons or 
larger are quite feasible it should 
be made clear that shelter design 
based on a one-megaton weapon 
will not be realistic in many areas. 
In the present report this assump- 
tion is balanced by provision of a 
shelter protection factor of 1000 
which would protect from larger 
weapons (see table on p 100). The 
table on p 106 may be misleading 
if it implies a mandatory design 
limitation of not more than 10 R 
accumulated dose in 14 days within 
shelters. Better criteria are given 

in Table 1, page 3 of OCDM pub- 
lication NP-10-2 ‘Fallout Shelter 
Surveys: Guide for Architects 


and Engineers’2” 


* Comments by Lyndon Welch, AIA 
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Figure 3. Fourteen day accumulated dose (roentgens) Pattern shows idealized 
dose contours for fallout after 1-megaton surface burst 


“Statements on confinement are 2 WEEKS 
misleading in that continuous con- 
finement for two weeks is probable 
WEEK 


only in areas of very heavy con- 
tamination. Studies have confirmed 
the ability of human body to with- 
stand repeated exposure providing 
recuperative time is available and 
no massive lethal short-time 


dose is acquired.” 
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HOURS AFTER BLAST 


to 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


PERCENT OF ACCUMULATED DOSE 


Figure 4. Accumulated dose vs time 


Shelter Design 
Attenuation 


In general, any kind of shelter 
may be said to increase probability 
of survival. However, unless site in- 
volved is at a distance greater than 
fifty miles from any major target, 
it is highly doubtful that shelters 
built with attenuation factors of 
less than several hundred * would 
do anything less than produce a 
very dangerous sense of false se- 
curity. 

Within a 50-mile radius of a one 
megaton surface burst, it appears 
that a gamma ray attenuation fac- 
tor of 1,000 (amount of shielding 
necessary to reduce inside dose to 
1/1000 of outside dose) is needed 
to provide a reasonable chance of 
survival. 


Confinement 


Figure 4 gives percent of ac- 
cumulated dose as a function of 
time after blast. Note that almost 
half of total dose is received within 
10 hours after arrival of first fall- 
out. The first few hours in the shel- 
ter are the most important ones, 
because radioactive fallout intensity 
decreases rapidly with time. Two 
weeks after blast 90% of total dose 
will have been received. 

In general, it is felt that after two 
weeks of continuous confinement 
to shelter, occupants may go out- 
side for a few minutes each day. 
Varying degrees of confinement will 
probably be required for several 
months to a year, unless effective 
clean-up measures are taken or 
survivors are evacuated to an area 
of lesser fallout. 


Shielding 

Best location for a fallout shelter 
in the Boswell School is in the area 
just below library floor in academic 
unit. Figure 5 shows plan and sec- 
tion of shelter. This space has a 
gross area of 10,500 sf, and a shel- 
ter capacity of 700 people. 

Figure 6 indicates concrete 
shielding required for this shelter at 
varying distances from blast. 

Condition 1: School-shelter at 
actual location, eight miles from 
blast 

Condition 2: School shelter at 
30 miles from blast 

Condition 3: School-shelter at 
100 miles from blast 

Condition 4: School-shelter at 
190 miles from blast 


*A one-story house without a basement has 
an attenuation factor of about 2. 


pa 


Ê activities 
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Figure 5. Section and Plan—Location of Fallout Shelter 
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SE FALLOUT SHELTER 


CONCRETE REQ TO LIMIT 14 DAY 
ACCUMULATED DOSE TO 10 RTGNS 


CASE STUDY % 


1 AT 8 MILES 


15" 24" 


13" ppr 


7" 14.5" 


Figure 6. Concrete shielding 
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Figure 7. Fallout Probability 


Amount of concrete shielding for 
each condition is based upon limit- 
ing accumulated dose to shelter 
occupants to 10 roentgens for the 
critical 14-day period after blast. 
This dose is purposely kept low in 
order to create a good margin of 
safety against the time when sur- 
vivors must go outside shelter into 
still-radioactive areas to search for 
food, to evacuate, or to begin re- 
covery operations. Although this 
report is predicted upon ordinary 
concrete as shielding material, other 
material, such as earth and water, 
may be used provided they are of 
an equivalent mass thickness. 


Ween 
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Entrance Design 


Entrances to shelter must be de- 
signed to attenuate as much radia- 
tion as an exposed solid wall. There- 
fore, thickness of shielding at en- 
trance must be at least as thick as 
the solid wall, and no straight path 
should offer less mass thickness of 
shielding than that required to give 
specified protection factor. 

Another major consideration af- 
fecting entrance design is that nu- 
clear radiation is similar to light 
and is scattered around corners. 
Entrances should have equivalent 
of two 90° turns to reduce this scat- 
tered radiation. 


50 100 
CT SCALE 


NORTH 


Ventilation 


Minimum ventilation quantity 
that should be considered is 3 cfm 
of outside air per person. This 
amount of air will permit only very 
light to moderate activity by shelter 
occupants, 

Airconditioning and increased 
ventilation of shelter would allow 
some nearly normal physical activi- 
ties by efficiently dissipating shelter 
heat-gain caused by outside air, peo- 
ple, and equipment. An approxi- 
mate guide to quantity of aircondi- 
tioning for shelters is one ton of 
refrigeration per 20 occupants. 

Shelter filtering equipment for 


outside air is essential to either a 
mechanical ventilation system or 
airconditioning. 


Decontamination 


In general, decontamination 
measures are not suitable for initial 
protection against fallout. However, 
very prompt decontamination might 
seem to be an alternative to shield- 
ing as a method of reducing dose to 
shelter or building occupants. 

Such a decontamination method 
would have to provide a reliability 
at least equal to that which we can 
attain readily with shielding, and 
would have to be capable of remov- 
ing 99.9% of radioactive material 
from roof surfaces of building, and 
from adjacent ground areas. The 
problems are enormous: 


e conventional built-up roofs with 
aggregate surfaces require much 
more elaborate ‘equipment than a 
simple spray-down device 


* removal of contamination from 
roof only would not eliminate need 
for shielding because of air-and- 
structure-scattered radiation around 
building. To complete the task, it 
would be necessary to have remotely 
operated equipment for removal of 
ground contamination to a distance 
of a least several hundred feet 


e there is a possibility. of fallout 
from several different blasts arriv- 
ing at different times necessitating 
continuous operation of equipment 
for perhaps 6-12 hours. 


Decontamination methods with 
required efficiency and reliability 
have not been developed to over- 
come the tremendous problems that 
result once fallout is deposited on 
ground or tops of structures. A bet- 
ter approach to the problem would 
be to find a way to prevent fallout 
from reaching the ground in selected 
areas. No such solution appears 
likely; consequently, mass shielding 
is best answer. 


Fallout Probability 


For more isolated regions where 
population densities are not large 
and fewer likely targets occur, it 
seems possible to apply a prob- 
ability approach developed by the 
government!) to determine need 
for shelter. Once need is estab- 
lished, then degree of shielding is 
calculated. 

This approach is based upon a 
five-year study of winds aloft to 
80,000 feet, at 41 weather stations 
across the nation. Fallout charts 
were prepared for each day of the 
five-year period for each weather 


station, and these were combined to 
form fallout probability patterns 
for each station. 

Figure 7 shows the fallout prob- 
ability pattern applied to area in 
which the case-study school is lo- 
cated. Overlaid on this pattern are 
circles, concentric with Carswell 
Air Force Base, indicating radial 
distance from blast. 

Calculated risk, from Figure 7, 
for each condition is: 

Condition 1: better than 90% 
probability of needing fallout pro- 
tection 

Condition 2: 70% probability 

Condition 3: 30% probability 

Condition 4: less than 30% prob- 
ability 
Cost of Fallout Protection 

Estimated costs of shelters are 
given in following table. Costs for 
equipment and provisions are not 
included. 


Total cost of shelter 
independent of building 


A B 
minimum good 
quality quality 

Condition 1: $177,100 $222,300 
(8 miles) 

Condition 2: 172,600 217,800 
(30 miles) 

Condition 3: 162,100 207,300 
(100 miles) 

Condition 4: 121,600 166,800 
(190 miles) 


Added cost to construct shelter 
as part of school* 


Cc D 
minimum good 
quality quality: 
dual 
purpose 
space 
Condition 1: $138,050 $82,550 
(8 miles) 
Condition 2: 133,550 78,050 
(30 miles) 
Condition 3: 123,050 67,550 
(100 miles) 
Condition 4: 82,550 27,050 
(190 miles) 


Construction quality of shelters B 
and D exceeds that of minimum 
quality shelters by: 


e air conditioning rather than min- 
imum ventilation 

e resilient tile flooring 

e acoustical tile ceiling 

e high level of electrical illumina- 
tion 


*Existing school construction cost, includ- 
| goa well, pumps, and storage: $834,- 


“More background on the cost 
estimates would be desirable, since 
it may be misleading to attempt to 
apply these costs without a thor- 
ough knowledge of assumptions on 
which they are based. As an ex- 
ample, airconditioning of public 
schools is very rare in northern 
states — consequently, an aircondi- 
tioned school, such as the one on 
which this report is based, would 
in this respect be less costly to 
adapt for shelter purposes than a 
typical northern school.” 


“The bibliography is impressive in 
that it shows breadth of material 
available locally or through OCD 
to any architect willing to devote 
some time to problems of fallout 
radiation protection. He should first 
turn his attention to The Effects of 
Nuclear Weapons which is the 
basic text and the precursor of the 
rest, and next to Fallout Shelter 
Surveys: Guide for Architects and 
Engineers which is the primer on 
protection against effects described. 
Afterwards, he should be in the 


mood for more selective reading.” 
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e conventional group toilet facil- 
ities and fixtures rather than trough 
urinals and chemical containers 
Cost for shelter where it is a part of 
Boswell School (C and D) is re- 
duced because shelter and school 
share in cost of certain construc- 
tion: 

e water well and related equipment 
is necessary to existing school and 
would also serve shelter 

e concrete roof slab of shelter also 
acts as floor of library 

e in the case of shelter D, it is 
assumed that 6,300 sf of shelter 
will be used for everyday educa- 
tional purposes, thus eliminating an 


equivalent area of above-ground 
construction 


Note: This limited use of dual- 
purpose space in shelter is not in 
any sense a recommendation for 
placing an entire school under- 
ground, 


Conclusions 


1. If present Boswell School had 
been designed to include a dual- 
purpose shelter (D) with good 
fallout protection, additional cost 
would be approximately 10% more 
than original cost. 


2. Fewer dollars will be spent (22 


to 63% less, in our study) for 
shelters if they are constructed in 
conjunction with other facilities 
such as schools. 

3. Cost economies can be made 
by designing shielding of shelters 
to fit assumed conditions of dis- 
tance from target and size of weap- 
on, but, within 100 miles of target, 
savings are so slight they do not 
warrant decreased protection. 

4. It is entirely feasible, both eco- 
nomically and functionally, to pro- 
vide fallout protection to a school 
building without sacrificing con- 
ventional design features of teach- 
ing space, ie classrooms. < 
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tack Recovery Planning, 21st Re- 
port by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 1960 

23 US Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress, First 
Session On Biological and Envi- 
ronmental Effects of Nuclear War, 
Hearings before Special Sub-Com- 
mittee on Radiation, June 22-26, 
1969 

24 US Army Corps of Engi- 
neers Manuals EM 110-345-413 to 
420 


25 US Navy Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navdocks TP-PL-8 
Personnel Shelters and Protective 
Construction 


26 Valuable assistance and in- 
formation was obtained from Neal 
FitzSimons, Research Engineer, 
Executive Office of the President, 
OCDM 


MONTREAL MEETING: 


AIA 
Committee 
on 
Hospitals 
and 


Health 


by Eric Pawley, AIA 


b> Last spring this active commit- 
tee sought and received special per- 
mission from the AIA Board of 
Directors to hold a meeting outside 
the United States—in Canada. This 
is the first time an Institute com- 
mittee has done this and it was a 
rewarding and pleasant experience. 
We met in Montreal early last May 
for our regular business sessions, 
held joint meetings with members 
of the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada and the Canadian 
Department of National Health & 
Welfare, and inspected a number 
of hospitals in Montreal. 


AIA Committee on Hospitals & 
Health (CHH): 


Current members of this com- 
mittee who participated: 


E. Todd Wheeler, FAIA, chairman 
(Chicago) 

Rex W. Allen (San Francisco) 

Will W. DeNeff (Spokane) 

John M. Hewitt (Kansas City) 

A. N. Kiff (New York) 

Roland L. Linder (Denver) 

Sherman Morss (Boston) 

William R. O’Connell (Austin) 

Walter B. Schultz (Jacksonville) 

Eric Pawley, AIA, attended as 

staff executive for CHH, and we 
had two other AIA members as 
guests: 

August Hoenack, aia, Chief, 
Architecture & Engineering 
Branch, US Public Health 
Services (Washington) 


Roger Mellem, AIA, Staff execu- 
tive, Council on Administra- 
tive Practice, American Hos- 
pital Association, (Chicago) 


Members of the committee who 
were unable to attend the meeting 
were: Kling, Roessling & Yeates. 


Arrangements for the meeting 
took several weeks of correspond- 
ence with Canadian officials and 
with Robbins Elliott, Executive Di- 
rector of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. Since his of- 
fice is in Ottawa he enlisted the aid 
of Jacques Tisseur, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association of Archi- 
tects of the Province of Quebec and 
the officers of that Society, all of 
whom were most helpful although 
engaged in busy preliminaries for 
their own annual convention. Presi- 
dent Harland Steele of the RAIC 
himself came to Montreal to be our 
host at an afterwork get-together of 
architects and wives. 


Agenda (First Day): 


The first business session was 
opened to our Canadian colleagues 
and several attended with a good 
simulation of interest, if possibly 
bewildered at our outlandish ab- 
breviations—to each his own—they 
have PQAA, etc, which equally 
baffled us. Without going into de- 
tail, the first day’s agenda included 
following items: 


AIA board actions: 
AIA-AHA fellowships 
hospital department area studies 
Montreal meeting 
CHH duties 
CHH budget 


CHH membership and 
corresponding members 


Photos by Eric Pawley 
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“.. . but how much would it cost.” 
(O’Connell, Labelle, Jorgensen) 


wy! 


. .. where would you put it?” 


... but the Docs don’t want it 


there . . 


.” (Morss, Hughes, 
O’Connell) 


CHH regional activities and 
assignments to members: 

NFPA hospital committee: 
emergency electrical service 
standards 

hospital evaluation techniques 

speaker for College of American 
Pathologists Seattle 

CHH statement on professional 
responsibilities 

Washington State guide to 
planning hospital facilities 

AIA Journal Articles: 
future subjects include: 

formula rooms 

cardiovascular facilities 

medical units for nursing homes 

Cobalt-60 

occupational therapy 

airconditioning & heating for 
small hospitals 

International Activities: 
A separate report by Pawley on: 

UIA Commission on Public 
Health, London meeting (Rex 
Allen, CHH delegate) 

IHF Congress in Venice (Allen, 
Lunden & Probst, AIA dele- 
gates) 

US Public Health Services: 
current program, legislation 
National Plumbing Code: 


American Hospital Association: 
many items of mutual concern 

In the evening of the first day, 
after delays due to a projector of 
a model so new no one knew how 
to run it (see photo), we had a 
typical CHH slide show of US hos- 
pitals which was enjoyed by an au- 
dience of some fifty architects and 
their guests. 
Agenda (Second Day): 
American Hospital Association 
(concluded) 
AHA-AIA Collab Research (W-59} 
report of Boston meeting 
Other hospital research items 
Mechanical equipment criteria 
Hospital lighting 
CHH department area studies 
(continued discussion) 
Evaluation procedures (continued 
discussion) 
AIA-AHA architectural school 
fellowships 
Seminar planning (joint AIA-RAIC 
—to follow) 
American Association of Hospital 
Consultants 
Seminar—Hospital 
Operating Rooms 

Active participants in this three- 
hour discussion were: 
Wheeler—Jorgensen—Kiff—Morss 
—O’Connell for AIA. Gordon 


Hughes, Canadian National Depart- 
ment — Pat Keenleyside, Robert 
Fleming, Henri P Labelle, RAIC. 

After a brief introduction by 
chairman Wheeler, Kiff presented 
the subject, and then actual work- 
ing drawings of five US hospitals 
were discussed by the group. Gor- 
don Hughes told of some Canadian 
practices and proposals. Finally the 
seminar was joined by Dr Slater, a 
hospital consultant with background 
in anesthesiology who discussed 
many problems of his specialty. The 
accompanying photos give several 
action views of the seminar. 

That evening a Dutch dinner was 
held for some thirty participants in 
a private dining room of a nearby 
restaurant. 


Hospital Tour (third day): 


CHH members had selected four 
hospitals from the seven suggestibns 
made by our Canadian friends and 
piled into a bus more or less at 
nine o’clock. First stop was St 
Frances Cabrini Hospital, noted for 
its treatment of a circular nursing 
unit (see drawings). After our tour 
there we went to Montreal General, 
an enormous multi-wing job. Sur- 
vivors went next to Ste Justine Chil- 
drens Hospital, and a weary four 
got to the Allen Memorial (Psychi- 
atric unit of Royal Victoria) in just 
about the right state for treatment. 
The accompanying diagrams give 
some idea of the size of these com- 
plexes. Diagrams are not drawn to 
same scale. 

In spite of this effort to separate 
men from boys, the whole crew 
showed up for the cocktail party 
given for CHH by RAIC and 
PQAA. Somewhere along the line 
several members of CHH talked 
with the press. The Gazette led off 
with “One of the most pressing 
problems facing hospital designers 
is having to make do with existing 
buildings. . . .” Amen! That goes 
for tours, too. 

Final recognition must be given 
to a remarkable man, our colleague 
across that unfortified border and 
our friend, H. Gordon Hughes, 
FRAIC, who is Chief of the Hospital 
Design Division of the Department 
of National Health & Welfare. He 
was the first to welcome the whole 
idea of our visit (during an AHA 
Institute meeting in Washington), 
was tireless in helping with arrange- 
ments, attended all of our meetings 
and was one of the four who made 
it to the Allen Memorial at the very 
end—no, he made the party too. 
This is an enthusiastic man who 
Knows his job. < 


Royal Victoria Hospital 
Marshall, Merrett and Barott, 
Architects 


Saint Justine Children’s 
Hospital, 
Labelle & Labelle, architects 
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Montreal General Hospital, 
McDougall, Smith & Fleming, 
Architects 
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The Student Page 


by Raymond Gaio 


»> Eighteen months ago in San 
Francisco, the occasion being the 
ASC-AIA 4th Annual National 
Convention, attention was focused 
on whether or not the Association 
of Student Chapters AIA would 
continue in existence as a national 
entity, composed of autonomous 
student chapters, or fall by the way- 
side, thereby leaving the nation’s 
architectural students without a 
means of contact with the profes- 
sion which they will shortly enter. 

What has happened since then? 
Has it been worthwhile? In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs we shall try to 
present to you, in chronological 
order, the sequence of events which 
have shaped ASC policy during the 
past eighteen months. The conclu- 
sions to the above questions will be 
for you to decide. 


April, 1960—San Francisco 


The present ASC-AIA National 
Officers were elected by some 120 
architectural students at Berkeley, 
California. No politicking was evi- 
dent, and no “something for every- 
one” platforms outlined. Rather, the 
main thought shared by all nomi- 
nees for national office, regardless 
of the office to which they were 
nominated, was “working together,” 
through the Regional Directors, the 
Deans of Architecture, and the In- 
stitute Chapter Affairs Committee 
for the betterment of understanding 
among all concerned with the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

The first board meeting of the 
newly elected Officers and Regional 
Directors, held on the 18th of April 
(following their election) ended 
with the issuance of a joint report 
outlining a procedure of communi- 
cation to be employed by the ASC 
which would embrace each admin- 
istrative echelon of the Institute as 
well as the Student Organization. 
To effect such, the ASC-AIA was 
divided into three groups from 
which, and to which material would 
be collected and disseminated, 
thereby keeping the Student and 


Practitioner fully aware of develop- 
ments within the ASC-AIA: 


1 National Officers—Pres., Vice 
Pres., Secy., Treas., Staff Exec. 

2 Directors—National Officers, 
Regional Directors, Staff Exec. 

3 Total membership of ASC- 
AIA, Staff Executive. 


September, 1960—Washington, DC 


In a decisive attempt to resolve 
the mutual misunderstanding which 
arose at the 1960 National Conven- 
tion, Mr George Pierce, Chairman 
of the Institute’s Chapter Affairs 
Committee, called a special meet- 
ing on September 14th in Washing- 
ton, DC. Those in attendance in- 
cluded AIA President, Philip Will, 
and Second Vice President Hunter, 
and the three National Student 
Officers of the ASC, President Ray- 
mond L. Gaio, Notre Dame; Vice 
President Alex Vergun, MIT; Secy., 
Treasurer Gary Call, USC, plus 
members of the AIA Chapter Af- 
fairs Steering Committee. Under 
major consideration was the declin- 
ing ASC-AIA relationship. As a 
point of clarification President Will 
and Vice President Hunter stated 
that: 

“The Institute’s concern should 
expand to include all facets and 
standards of education in addition 
to fostering communication; to en- 
lighten, to- indoctrinate, and to 
broaden the Architects’ and the 
Students’ view of the profession.” 

The ASC officers then described 
the further heights to which the 
Association aspires: 

“To instill in its student members 
the broadest principles of profes- 
sionalism eschewing pedestrianism, 
and the extreme desire for archi- 
tectural competence.” 

To implement the aforemen- 
tioned principles and to safeguard 
their future relationship, a new joint 
committee was established as a sub- 
committee of the AIA Chapter 
Affairs Committee. It is composed 
of the three National Student Offi- 
cers and three institute members. 
Meeting at the National Conven- 
tion and the Forum and sitting to- 
gether for the sole purpose of ef- 


fecting a favorable climate in which 
both organizations can work for the 
betterment of the profession. 


November, 1960—Washington, DC 


The 1960 Student Forum, held 
at the Octagon the three days prior 
to Thanksgiving saw many changes 
take effect with the actual imple- 
mentation of many of the sub-com- 
mittee’s decisions. No longer were 
the students presented with a hard- 
sell of why membership in the In- 
stitute was desirable, rather they 
were exposed to prominent men 
representing the many and varied 
phases of the ‘architectural profes- 
sion. So large was the turn-out that 
plans for larger quarters to house 
the 1961 Forum were made im- 
mediately upon completion of the 
1960 Seminar. Tape recordings of 
all the sessions were made available 
to the schools for purchase or 
rental. Through this media those in 
attendance were able to take the 
Forum proceedings back to their 
institutions and fellow students 
(some 16,000 strong). 

Whenever time permitted—and 
never interfering with the Forums 
planned activities, business sessions 
of the ASC-AIA were held. (Sev- 
eral plans for new programs and 
certain necessary constitutional 
amendments were presented and 
moved.) The constitutional changes 
were as follows: 

1 National Student Officer elec- 
tions are to be held at the conclu- 
sion of the Student Forum com- 
mencing with 1961 due to better 
representation. 

2 The election of Regional Di- 
rectors is to be held at the Regions’ 
Annual meeting, should there be 
an insufficient number of regional 
representatives at the Forum. 

Following a six month critical 
analysis of ASC-AIA’s operational 
methods and structure, a new or- 
ganization was outlined by the ASC 
President, and ordered by the ASC- 
AIA Board of Directors. The plan 
called for each school chapter to 
appoint or elect a Board of Direc- 
tors composed of two representa- 
tives from each class which would 
advise the local officers of problems 
existing at the grass-roots level, and 
aid them in carrying out their pro- 
grams. 

The Student Chapter President 
would, in turn, serve as a member 
of a Regional Board of Directors, 
assisting the Regional Director with 
his duties and co-ordinating the re- 
gion’s activities so as to benefit the 
greatest portion of the membership. 
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The new plan relieved the adminis- 
trative burden then carried solely by 
the three National Officers and the 
thirteen Regional Directors. It 
brought some 900 additional indi- 
viduals into direct contact with the 
Association, and thus provided the 
ASC with a large number of po- 
tential student leaders. Another ex- 
tremely important by-product of 
the new plan is better informed Na- 
tional Officers, now more capable of 
performing their respective tasks in 
a much more effective and efficient 
manner. 


Inter-Regional Newsletter 


The need for closer communica- 
tion between Regional schools re- 
sulted in a call by the Student Off- 
cers for the establishment of Inter- 
Regional Newsletters. The material 
for such would be collected, dupli- 
cated and distributed by the re- 
spective Regional Directors, with 
the publication and mailing costs 
equally divided among the Region’s 
schools of Architecture. This news 
media would not only insure proper 
communication between schools, 
but would also provide an abundant 
supply of material for the often 
empty student pages in the AJA 
Journal—the students? only direct 
voice to the profession. Craig Protz, 
Texas Regional Director, by Presi- 
dential appointment, became Editor 
of Student Publications. 


International Affairs 


Realizing the value of interna- 
tional understanding, a committee 
to study international communica- 
tion possibilities was appointed at 
the 1960 Forum. Vice President 
Alexi Vergun, MIT, chaired the 
committee of ten, including students 
who were attending American uni- 
versities, but lived in foreign coun- 
tries. Following their recommenda- 
tions, the ASC Executive Board 
forwarded a questionnaire to all 
student architectural organizations 
in the world (including those be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains) in an effort to find out what 
forms of student exchange (if any) 
they would favor. Enthusiastic re- 
plies were received from around the 
world. Currently under study are 
plans for the creation of a library 
of American Student Works in 
photographic and slide form, to be 
housed in the Octagon, with exhibi- 
tions of such available to all inter- 
ested parties merely for the ship- 
ping costs. 

An international competition call- 


ing for the design of a traveling 
theater was also administered by 
the ASC-AIA through the AIA 
Staff Executive in charge of student 
affairs, M. Elliott Carroll, AIA. 
Twenty-eight American and numer- 
ous foreign schools entered the Lon- 
don competition. The American en- 
tries were shown at the ASC-AIA— 
AIA National Convention in Phila- 
delphia prior to being shipped to 
London for the judgment. 


Scholarships and Awards 


A listing of all scholarships and 
awards available to Architectural 
students was compiled and dis- 
tributed to each school of architec- 
ture via their representative to the 
1960 Student Forum. During the 
Forum Mr Don McCammond, Pub- 
lic Relations head for Reynolds 
Metals Company, announced the 
formation of the R. S. Reynolds 
Aluminum Prize for students. 
Awards of $200.00 were given for 
the best usage of aluminum in a 
student design problem at all par- 
ticipating schools. The local win- 
ners were sent to the Institute for 
a competitive judgment with the 
national winner and his school 
equally dividing $5,000.00. John 
Dewey, University of Cincinnati, 
was the winner of the first annual 
R. S. Reynolds competition. 


April, 1961—Philadelphia 


The Sth annual ASC-AIA Na- 
tional Convention was held in 
Philadelphia from April 24th to 
28th inclusive, purposely scheduled 
to run concomitantly with the AIA 
National Convention. 

The results of combining conven- 
tions far exceeded expectations. 
Student attendance rose from ninety 
in New Orleans in 1959 and 120 
in San Francisco in 1960 to 520 in 
Philadelphia in 1961—representing 
an increase of some 432% over the 
previous year. Students came to the 
conclave from as far away as Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Texas—at their 
own expense. 


Career Guidance 


At Philadelphia, a report on 
“Career Days in the Great Lakes 
Region” was made by ASC Re- 
gional Director George Van Neil. 

Such a program was felt to be 
invaluable and is to be carried out 
by the ASC’s member chapters and 
affiliate organizations on a national 
scale during the 1961-62 school 
year. It is hoped that the sponsor- 


ing AIA Chapters will join with the 
ASC in this worthwhile program. 


Finance Committee 


Acting on the recommendations 
of the ASC Finance Committee, 
the ASC-AIA budget has been 
lowered some $8,000 during the 
past eighteen months. The 1959-60 
budget called for $19,500 to cover 
operating expenses. In April of 
1960 the present Finance Commit- 
tee thoroughly studied all phases 
of the association and then esti- 
mated the costs to complete its pro- 
posed programs, at $14,500. In 
Philadelphia at the conclusion of 
the 1960-61 fiscal year, the Finance 
Committee again sat down to decide 
what amount of money would be 
needed to carry out the activities 
planned for the 1961-62 fiscal year. 
Their estimate totaled $11,500—a 
representative decrease in operat- 
ing costs of approximately 4114 % 
during the past year and one-half. 

The past eighteen months for the 
Association of Student Chapters, 
AIA, have been filled with activity 
and constant re-evaluation, with an 
ever hopeful eye toward stability 
and continued progress. Oftentimes, 
the succes or failure of certain pro- 
grams is not immediately determin- 
able. Too many variables are pres- 
ent and too many results are not 
felt until months after the old ad- 
ministration has retired from office. 
Therefore, a thorough analysis, 
whether it be for praise or con- 
demnation should be furthest from 
the mind—with only the thought 
of what is still to be done or what 
can be done for the betterment of 
the profession present! 

M. Elliott Carrol in his welcom- 
ing address to the 1961 ASC-AIA 
National Convention, stated, and I 
quote: 

“The AIA bears a responsibility 
in the total picture of educating 
both the practicing profession and 
the oncoming generations of the 
profession. The Institute hopes 
through the student program to in- 
still moral convictions concerning 
the dedication of purpose and the 
desire to comply with our ethical 
code, our standards of practice, our 
obligations of professionalism and 
our responsibility to society for the 
total man-made environment. In 


other words, Student Chapters 
should be a training ground for the 
profession.” 


So long as mutual respect exists, 
and each strives to work for the 
common good, rather than personal 
gain, fear need not exist. <q 


the CONCRETE 


CURTAIN WALLS 


of McCormick Place—new *34,000,000 exposition center on Chicago’s lakefront 


—were made of Trinity White portland cement and exposed white aggregate 


(Top) Model of McCormick Place as seen from Lake Michigan. (Above) Close-up of the sculptured concrete panels 


McCormick Place is one of the largest concrete structures 
in the world—three blocks long by a block wide and high 
as a ten-story building . . . 2,010 curtain wall panels made 
of Trinity White and white aggregate were used. Sculp- 
tured panel designs by Constantine Nivola. 
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Have We Been Had? 


The “official” art world in America still main- 
tains that abstract expressionist anti-art is the only 
style of painting which truly reflects the spirit of 
our times, the Zeitgeist. When John Canaday, the 
brilliant art editor of the New York Times, re- 
cently ventured the opinion that this view might 
perhaps give license to a lot of facile fakery, he 
was vociferously attacked by some of our most 
influential taste makers. 

Yet all is not well, as this letter to the Times 
by a leading art educator reveals. It is here re- 
printed with the permission of the author. (WVE) 


> “I think is it important to point out just now 
that in addition to those who say so openly, there 
are many artists, museum men, professors, teach- 
ers of art and art critics who now privately ques- 
tion the views they have held supporting abstract 
expressionism, action painting and neo-dadaism 
in art. The trouble is that many who had been 
enthusiastic about these forms of modern art (un- 
til, like myself, they began dropping off the band- 
wagon in increasing numbers during the decline 
of the nineteen fifties) still cannot afford to ex- 
press openly their true opinions. 

Some of these men have told me so, after 
exacting a pledge of secrecy. Others would tell 
only their best friends or no one at all. The di- 
lemma is that so many have so much to lose by 
re-examining their fundamental premises in evalu- 
ating art. The loss is primarily in terms of self- 
esteem and professional reputation, but often in 
financial investment as well. 

The producers of art with a built-in non-art 
value have a lifetime investment in the Zeitgeist 
theories that support the movement, and their 
livelihood depends upon preventing damaging 
criticism of it. Almost as serious is the case of 
the collectors, museum directors, and trustees who 
have purchased at high prices and exhibited and 
defended such works of art. Can they now sud- 
denly say they made a costly, but an honest mis- 
take? 


Then there are the professors and artist-teach- 
ers who have sincerely taught a generation of 
students to esteem radical eccentricities and to be 
ultra-tolerant of experimental work because it is 
“contemporaneous in spirit.” Their students have 
learned to do nothing else, so that even though 
they may harbor doubts they have not the tech- 
nical and conceptual resources to undertake any- 
thing more demanding. They must go on imitat- 
ing those abstract artists who are successfully pro- 
moted, must continue teaching academic “self- 
expression” to another generation of high school 
and college students. 

It is quite true that “we have been had.” But 
it would be hard to say that anyone is at fault. 
We all did it to ourselves, usually with the utmost 
sincerity, by convincing ourselves that we were 
being original and contemporaneous and that this 
is all that really counts. 

In the late nineteenth century, the major artists 
and critics nearly all made similar fundamental 
errors of judgment, and much of the work that 
was then highly esteemed and bought is now in 
the basements of museums or otherwise disposed 
of. Very likely, a generation hence, the art now 
enjoying highest prestige will suffer the same fate. 
But there is too much at stake among the par- 
ticipants for this re-evaluation to occur quickly. 
We will know the corner has been turned when 
the press no longer considers it news to publish 
the latest neo-dada prank in its art columns. 

We may hope this time will come soon, since 
we seem to be reaching a turning point in history. 
The new mood in the United States to redefine 
our ultimate purposes, and to take more construc- 
tive steps to control our destiny, leaves little time 
to dissipate our spiritual resources in self-expres- 
sion as an end in itself, or escapism through triv- 
ial abstractions, of action painting, rubbish con- 
structions, and other anti-art gestures. 

Obviously, we have the competence to distin- 
guish between the better artists now in vogue by 
accepting the. premises of the theory of art that 
supports them. But the time has come for the 
most serious artists, professors, museum authori- 
ties and critics to call in question the whole move- 
ment. Its superficial radicalism yields increasingly 
minimal returns, and has become the true con- 
servatism of our day. The truly radical critic to- 
day must be the one who goes to the roots of the 
question of value, who is in advance of his time 
and consequently misunderstood. Our problem 
now is to locate artists who are equally advanced 
and give them due recognition.” 


LESTER D. LONGMAN 


Chairman of the Department of Art 
University of California at Los Angeles 


